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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Until Congress goes home, busi- 
ness leaders won't fgel at home. 
Neither will secur@y-owners. 

. © 

Roosevelt's silver proposals sug- 
gest lastex—extremely flexible. 


NRA—Needs Radical Alterations. 
Washington jawing lessens jobs. 


If the New Deal bankrupts tax- 
payers, another deal will be de- 
manded. 


Wage-fixing is preferable to price- 
fixing. But unreasonable cutting in 
either entails disaster. 


You will shortly hear from The 
Crusaders, a Young American or- 
ganization cherishing true-blue Amer- 
icanism. 


Talkative, irresponsible Darrow 
and Wirt have served some useful 
purpose, at that. 


Unionism is causing division. 


Both crime and racketeering are on 
the run. 


Penalizing savers won't ultimately 
benefit non-savers. 


“Treasury Rejects Bids Raised By 
NRA Codes”! 


Foreign trade to-day is well named. 


A guess: Government loans to in- 
dustry won’t amount to much. 


_ Pummelling of utility stockholders 
is being overdone. 


Look for a boom in modernizing 
rail transportation facilities. It could 
boom recovery. 
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“With eAll Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By THE 


The Sun HE sun will again shine on this 
Will fair land. Don’t doubt that. In 
Shine common with other countries, we 
Again have suffered because of that cost- 


liest of all madnesses ever perpe- 
trated by civilized mankind, the World War. The price 
paid by some peoples has been the loss of their individual 
freedom — Russians, Germans, Italians and _ others. 
America, in the opinion of many, is threatened with a like 
loss, with the abrogation of its Constitution, with revolu- 
tionary changes in its form of government, with the sub- 
stitution of dictation for democracy, with the rigid sup- 
pression of individual initiative and enterprise, with the 
abridgement of inherited liberties, with crushing taxes, 
with bureaucracy, with régimentation suitable for serfs 
rather than free-born sovereign citizens. 

The outlook at the moment is not inspiring. 


But I, for one, have faith that the American people | 


will ere long assert themselves and their inherited rights. 
I have faith, too, that the depressing economic conditions 
of the last few years will pass, regardless of anything that 
Washington may or may not do. I have faith that, pos- 
sessing the material and mental riches we do possess in 
such abundance, we shall again climb to prosperity and 
enjoy a generous measure of individual freedom and 
happiness. - 

In short, I have faith that the sun will again shine on 
America and Americans. 


If you can’t cheer up, shut up! 


What HE writer receives many letters 
Being asking indignantly, “Why are 
Co-operative you not constructive?” ‘Why are 
Means you not co-operative with the Ad- 


ministration ?” ““Why don’t you com- 
mend instead of criticize Washington?” “Why don’t you 
become progressive instead of reactionary?’ “Don’t you 
know that the old order has gone forever? Get wise to 
yourself and the meaning of what’s happening.” 

When the Securities Bill was introduced in Congress 
this writer criticized it on the grounds that it was alto- 
gether too severe; that it would prove unworkable; that 
it would retard rather than expedite recovery. This stand 
drew many condemnatory letters from readers. Time has 
proved the soundness of the criticisms then voiced. Wash- 
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EDITOR 


ington would have been wise to have modified that piece 
of legislation. 

My idea of being “co-operative” and “constructive” is 
not blindly to endorse every proposal hatched at Wash- 
ington by politicians or bureaucrats—or even by the Chief 
Executive himself—unless the proposal or proposals seem 
sound, beneficial, helpful to recovery. Only czars, tyrants, 
autocrats insist upon being surrounded by nothing but 
“yes-men.” The writer has been made sharply aware, 
by cancellation of subscriptions, letters from readers, 
editorials in other publications, etc., that his views never 
were as unpopular among a certain class as they have been 
during recent months. But the writer never felt surer of 
his ground than he has recently felt in criticizing some of 
the nostrums, panaceas, experiments, innovations, evolved 
at Washington. 

So, regardless of personal consequences, this publication 
will continue to speak its mind fearlessly, conscious of its 
sincerity and prepared to be judged by the future course 
of events. 


His Action Is WELL-TO-DO American, dis- 


Understandable liking the way things were go- 
But Is Not ing here, sold his business, paid a 
Patriotic long visit to Canada and has re- 


turned home in a mood to migrate 
to the Dominion. He declares that he found life there 
calm, tranquil, enjoyable. In Canada he read of no kid- 
nappings. He could leave his car on the street without 
fear that either the car or anything in it would be stolen. 
The people did not grasp their newspapers excitedly every 
morning, fearful lest the lawmakers had hatched some 
new and harassing legislative innovation. The whole at- 
mosphere breathed stability. Few Canadians were affected 
by the jitters, few talked nervously. 

This past-middle-age American’s mental attitude is, per- 
haps, understandable; but not to be commended as pa- 
triotic. Surely it is, rather, the duty of every responsible 
American citizen to use his influence to make his own 
country a better place to do business in and to live in. 
Instead of running away, he would render greater service 
to the land which gave him his birth and his wealth by 
staying courageously on the job and striving, by every 
means within his power, to improve economic and living 
conditions in his own country. 

The best Americans are not quitters! 
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Leaders Are Going to Lead Again! 


EADING citizens are going to lead again! 
‘§ Large employers and other men of affairs, hereto- 
fore hesitant to exercise the right of free speech, 
are starting to cast off muzzles. 

For more than a year Washington was allowed to in- 
dulge in a bewildering, rapid-fire, unending succession of 
political, social, economic, financial, governmental experi- 
ments of unprecedentedly revolutionary nature, without 
evoking the outspoken criticism customary in a democracy. 

Citizens carrying great responsibilities were afraid to 
speak their minds lest they be “cracked-down on.” 

During the early months of the New Deal, President 
Roosevelt acted so effectively that there was very limited 
disposition to criticize, and extraordinarily widespread 
disposition to commend him. 

But during recent months, not a few Washington pro- 
posals, plans, programs and acts have impressed many 
citizens unfavorably. In private conversation business 
men of ripe experience have expressed acute alarm; but 
they shrank from risking the hostility of Washington by 
speaking for publication. 

A different attitude now is brewing. Industrial and 
other executives responsible for the filling of many thou- 
sands of pay envelopes and for striving to earn for in- 
vestors a fair return on their savings, are concluding 
that they would be remiss, unpatriotic, cowardly were 
they longer to remain silent, acquiescent. 

Here are expressions publicly offered by men in differ- 
ent walks of life: - 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, president, General Motors Corporation: 

“Uneconomic policies, to the extent that they produce a detri- 
mental effect upon business, penalize the community at large and 
a continually increasing part of that community. ... As our indus- 
trial mechanism becomes more and more complicated, greater and 
greater intelligence is. needed to deal with it. In a democracy, 
this intelligence must be expressed through the support, in a 
political sense, of those measures that are good and desirable 
and through opposing those measures that are bad and undesirable. 
It cannot be denied that in our procedure the motives that result 
in the creation of our national policies are too seldom based upon 
sound economics and too frequently actuated by the selfish interest 
of an organized minority, or by political considerations.” 


James P. Warsurc, vice-chairman, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company : 

“We have gone far down the road which leads to the abandon- 
ment of an economic order based upon the hope of reward for 
work or enterprise.” 


REPRESENTATIVE JAMES M. BEcK: 

“When the American people depend on the State to say how 
much they can plough, how much they can produce, then they are 
no longer citizens, but subjects.” 


Senator Wiii1aM E. Borau: 

“This constitutional democracy of ours is the only form of 
government which preserves or intends to preserve the rights of 
the individual. . . . In the midst of the universal onslaught upon 
personal liberty and free institutions, democracy seems to become 


apologetic, distrustful of its own weapons of warfare and its own 
weapons of defense. . . . We need something of the ancient faith, 
something of the ancient vision.” 


Puitie A. BENson, president, National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks: 

“In a broad way the government has performed a function of 
the first importance by supplying the means to start the business 
machine after a lull of unprecedented severity and duration. It 
is now desirable that business should be left alone in order to 
complete the task so well begun.” 


Jupce Caries I. Dawson, of the District Court, Kentucky, 
in granting a temporary injunction to restrain prosecution of coal 
operators under the NRA: 

“Tf the existence of such a power in the National Government 
be admitted, it means the end of constitutional government in this 
country. . . . I know of no higher duty of the national courts, 
the judges of which are sworn to support and defend the Con- 
stitution, than to strike down such unwarranted invasion of the 
reserved powers of the States and the rights of the people.” 


RALPH FIELD, vice-president, feed manufacturing industry trade 
association : 

“The power of Mussolini and Stalin is no greater than that 
proposed for the Secretary of Agriculture under the terms of 
this (AAA) bill.” 


Tuomas D. THACHER, president, New York City Bar Associa- 
tion (former United States Solicitor General), points out that 
the code authorities “make. the laws, construe them, and see to 
their enforcement,” and adds: “These are extraordinary powers, 
unequaled in this country or in England, at least since the time 
of Henry the Eighth.” 


So long accustomed to rule the roost as they saw fit 
without encountering one word of opposition, some of 
those occupying positions of authority at Washington are 
not taking kindly to criticism. No bureau, committee or 
other body at Washington hesitated to spread all over the 
country unrestrained criticism and condemnation of this, 
that and the next industry or class or group. But when 
an official report criticized NRA bureaucrats, it was first 
submitted to them and full opportunity afforded them to 
draw up rebuttals before the official report was released— 
along with the rebuttals. 

Washington accorded no such courtesy to citizens it 
sweepingly criticized. 

Intimations were numerous lately that President Roose- 
velt was to veer towards the Center, that he had reached 
the conclusion the country had been forced quite far 
enough to the Left. 

There has been no definite confirmation, thus far, of 
any such decision. 

But there is daily coming to the front evidence that 
sentiment throughout the country is becoming less en- 
amoured of annihilating the Constitution and increasingly 
eager to have the commonwealth return to something more 
resembling democracy, to government by normal processes 
of law rather than by fiat. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 





A. P. Sloan, Jr. Bernard M. Baruch Rex Tugwell 


ERNARD M. BARUCH is one of the few practical 

men of affairs who are frequently invited to the 
White House and intimately consulted. He was there the 
other day. 

But here’s the rub: Baruch confides to his cronies that, 
while his advice is asked by the President, it is hardly ever 
followed! 

It is traditional that there are certain men in Wall Street 
whose advice, “tips,” should always be “coppered”—mean- 
ing that the opposite course should always be followed. 
Maybe President Roosevelt regards Baruch as belonging 
to this type of Wall Streeter! He shouldn’t. 

Incidentally, Baruch isn’t enamoured of the way things 
in this country are going. 


P. SLOAN of General Motors has shown more 

e readiness and courage than any other leading indus- 
trialist to speak his mind. President Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, may shortly fall into line. 


NE of America’s nationally-known industrialists has 
hurriedly taken his whole family to Europe, follow- 
ing, first, a menacing threat, and, second, the circulating 
over his home of an unmarked airplane. 
President Roosevelt could do nothing more acceptable 
than push with extreme vigor his announced campaign 
against kidnappers and all other desperate criminals. 


ENERAL JOHNSON is discovering that he isn’t 
exactly a second Napoleon. His over-ambitious 
campaign is going awry at many points. No one man, not 


even one group, can successfully do all the thinking and 
commanding of 130,000,000 people. 


ARKING up the price of silver is calculated to do 
+V¥i no more than marking up the price of gold, at 
Professor Warren’s suggestion, did to send the general 
price level sky-rocketing to 1926 levels. Actualities, it 
has been discovered, frequently knock theories into a 
cocked hat. 

Professor Warren is no longer the White House fair- 
haired boy he was when he first sold his amateurish mone- 
tary ideas to the President. 
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Professor Tugwell is his at-the-moment successor in 
Presidential favor. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, I am told, is tired. He 
is anxious to have Congress clean up and go home as 
speedily as possible. He plans thereafter to take a richly- 
earned rest. 
His resiliency has evoked the amazement of everyone 
close to him. One secret of his stamina is his ability to 
throw off all mental worries when night comes and to sleep 
as soundly as a child. 


UILDING to-day is stagnant 


Little 

Inducement because there is little induce- 
To-day ment for private citizens, for private 
To Build capital to build. Almost everywhere 


it is possible to buy homes, apart- 
ment houses, office buildings and other structures for less 
than it would cost to build them. Unfortunately, this 
condition is little likely to disappear in the immediate 
future. What is the trouble? 

First, there was more or less overbuilding in most places 
during the speculative boom. The subsequent hard times 
have seriously reduced the.demand for all kinds of space. 
That cannot be helped. 

But new building is handicapped by two factors which 
can be and should be eradicated. Wage rates in the build- 
ing industry have been higher than those prevailing in 
most other industries, which means that the average em- 
ployee who would like to build a home would have to pay 
the workmen higher wage rates than he himself receives. 
Naturally, this has a deterrent influence on possible home- 
builders of modest means. 

Certain building materials cost more than the ordinary 
individual or family can afford to pay. NRA is partly 
responsible. For example, one lumber and building material 
company sends me illuminating (sworn) figures from its 
books which show that the high prices it is compelled to 
charge under the Retail Lumber Code have greatly cur- 
tailed demand. In one week a year ago it sold lumber 
costing $1,010; figured on the 1934 code prices this same 
amount of lumber this year would have cost $2,293, an 
increase of 125 per cent. But in the corresponding week 
this year sales dropped 62 per cent. in volume. “This,” 
adds the manager of the company, “is what kills work and 
wages for our yard men, truck drivers, office help and 
for the railroad crews that haul our lumber in to us, the 
saw-mill men that manufacture it, the logging crews that 
log it and so on through the infinite number of people 
that benefit from every 1,000 feet of lumber sold. Instead 
of our own men receiving larger total wages, they have 
received 22 per cent. less, and we have provided 38 per 
cent. less employment.” 

The building industry, both in wage rates and in mate- 
rials, manifestly is out of line with the rest of the country. 
There is an article elsewhere in this issue that discusses 
this vital situation comprehensively and authoritatively. 


The best thing to invest in is self-development. 
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“I Am a Great Believer in Luck!” 


AM a great believer in luck. 
] But don’t ask me to define 

luck. Mr. Carnegie used to say, 
“Tie to lucky people. I don’t believe 
in luck, but it may be a quality—a 
something—we haven’t yet learned 
anything about.” 

I attribute my good fortune in life 
to nothing but luck. I know that 
thousands of men with better brains 
haven’t got very far in the world and 
haven’t been blessed with half the 
good fortune that has come to me. 
I was lucky from the start. I was 
lucky in having happy parents and a 
happy home. I was lucky in inherit- 
ing a happy, cheerful disposition—I 
didn’t have to cultivate it; I was born 
with it. 

Then, to what else but luck could 
you ascribe my meeting the greatest 
steel master in America and getting 
him to give me a job? 

How did it come about? 
you. 

When I was seventeen, a country 
lad who had never been more than 
twenty miles from his native village, 
I went to Braddock, Pennsylvania, 
the home of the largest steel plant in 
the world. 


I'll tell 


GOT a job in a grocery store. I 

had to open the store at six in the 
morning, sweep the floor, tidy up, 
serve customers, run errands and 
make myself generally useful. It 
soon dawned on me, however, that 
the one big thing in the village was 
the Edgar Thomson Works. Some- 
how or other, rustic lad though I was, 
I reasoned that here there must be 
opportunities. 

I also quickly learned that Captain 
Bill Jones, who ran the whole plant 
for Andrew Carnegie, was the czar 
of the whole works and the whole 
community. 

As luck would have it, shortly after 
six o’clock one morning, Captain 
Jones came into the store. Of 
course, I knew him by sight—every- 
body did. He ordered three Pitts- 
burgh stogies for five cents. I don’t 
know yet how I mustered up the 
courage, but as I handed him the 
stogies, I smiled and blurted out, 
“Mr. Jones, won’t you give me a job 
in the steelworks ?” 

My nerve must have tickled him 
—the idea of a raw country grocery 


boy tackling the big boss of the big- 
gest enterprise of its kind in the world 
for a job! He laughed and said, 
“Come up.” 

Seven years from that day, al- 
though I hadn’t known a blessed 
thing about the steel business, and 
notwithstanding all the able and ex- 
perienced men employed in the vast 
works, I was the manager. 

If any novelist had put in a story 
that, at twenty-five, an untrained 
country lad became manager of the 
biggest steel works in the world, he 
would have been dubbed an idiot. 

What else was it but luck that I 
chanced to meet the famous Captain 
Bill Jones? What else was it but 
luck that he took kindly to me? 
What else was it but luck that caused 
Mr. Carnegie to make me Captain 
Bill’s successor when the latter was 
killed one night while he was fixing 
a sick furnace, which exploded? 

How far did I trust to luck and 
nothing else to carry me up the lad- 
der when I entered the works? 

Well, I’ll say this much, that from 
the first day that I started work, at 
thirty dollars a month, in a gang 
employed under the chief engineer, I 
did try my darndest to keep my eyes 
open and my head and hands busy 
learning everything I could. It wasn’t 
long before I thought nothing of 
working all night through—after my 
day’s work—when some special job 
had to be done. In fact, many times 
I would stay on a job two days and 
two nights without getting a wink of 
sleep. 

Meanwhile, I was busy studying at 
home. Mrs. Schwab was a brick; 
she was wonderful. She gave up 
space which she could ill spare in our 
little home so that I could install a 
laboratory and conduct experiments. 
I had had a good mathematical edu- 
cation; I had learned how to survey 
and I had a smattering of chemistry. 
She entered whole-heartedly into my 
activities. 

I was lucky, too, you see, in find- 
ing the right kind of wife. 


ROM odollar-a-day boy at the 

bottom of the chief engineer’s 
force, I was moved up—goodness 
knows why, because I never have 
regarded myself as a good engineer— 
to be chief engineer. 


Meanwhile, I had given earnest 
thought as to how I could make Cap- 
tain Jones glad he had given me a 
job. At first, I tried to find out all 
I could about the things he had to 
attend to personally ; the problems he 
had to meet, the difficulties he had to 
straighten out; and as I gained more 
experience, I especially charged my- 
self with the duty of discovering how 
I might be able to help him out in 
matters he might not know much 
about, particularly metallurgical and 
chemical matters, which were then 
coming more and more into vogue 
and with which Captain Bill, be- 
cause of his rule-of-thumb way of 
doing things, wasn’t familiar. 


NE day a new formula came in 

with an order for steel rails. It 
was Greek to Captain Bill. It made 
him angry. With all the tact and 
diplomacy and good nature I could 
summon, I smilingly suggested that 
we had better humor the buyer so as 
to get the order, and I indicated that 


. we could fill the formula. Tossing it 


over to me, he growled, “This chem- 
istry nonsense will be the ruination of 
the business.” 

Mr. Carnegie visited the works one 
day and, to my amazement, Captain 
Jones said to him: “Andy, if any- 
thing happens to me, here’s a young 
fellow that knows more about the 
business than I do.” 

That wasn’t true, of course. The 
fact was that Captain Jones was the 
greatest steel man of his day, a born 
genius, an inventor of such ability 
that not one modern steelworks could 
run to-day without employing some 
of his inventions. 

I shared the birth pains of some 
of his inventions in a very funny 
way. Because of a growth on his 
tongue, he latterly spoke in a way 
that. sometimes was hard to under- 
stand. Whenever he got an idea for 
changing some mechanical process, 
he would rattle off a jumble of words 
and terms, for the purpose of hav- 
ing me make a sketch of what he 
had in mind. His brain worked so 
much faster than his tongue that 
often I had only the vaguest con- 
ception of what he meant. 

I would start doing detective work : 
I would find out exactly where he 
had been, which machinery he had 
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been pottering with, what he had said. 
In this way I was usually able to get 
at least a clew as to what he was 
trying to achieve. 

During the night I would do my 


best to prepare a sketch. When [ 
presented it to him, he would indicate 
the changes he had in mind. Then 
I was able to do the job right. 

Yes, I'll admit that I studied from 
the start how I could earn the good- 
will of my superiors, not by toady- 
ing obsequiously to them—no he-man 
wants that sort of thing. My method 
was to make myself useful to those 
above me. I was so grateful for be- 
ing given a chance that I enjoyed 
ferreting out little things I could do 
to lighten, even in the slightest de- 
gree, the load carried by superiors. 

Even at that early age, I had the 
thought that people liked to have 
cheerful individuals around them. I 
was always cheerful. Maybe my 
superiors recognized that nothing was 
any trouble to me so long as I could 
render them even the smallest service. 


F any young man asked me for 
advice, I would tell him, “Culti- 
vate a cheerful disposition. Always 
be pleasant. Learn to like people— 
to like them sincerely. Then, when- 
ever they can, they will do business 





































































Wide World 





with you rather than with some sour, 


‘grouchy fellow.” 


When I became boss after dear old 
Captain Bill’s death, I never criti- 
cized. I have never believed in bawl- 
ing out men. Too many bosses are 
too ready to criticize and too slow to 
hand out a word of praise. My sys- 
tem has been the opposite. I have 
always believed in giving encourage- 
ment. 

Those under me soon learned that 
if I didn’t once in a while say some- 
thing nice to them about their work, 
they were not giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Silence, they knew, was in it- 
self criticism, and they realized that 
it was up to them to do better. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t say it, but 
there is one thing I believe I know 
how to do. Nobody knows better 
than I do that I have been a jack of 
many trades and master of none. 
For example, I am not half the steel 
man that Eugene Grace is. I never 
was a great engineer. I never was a 
conspicuously able chemist or metal- 
lurgist. I have never flattered my- 
self that I was a super-salesman. 

But when it comes to handling 
men, when it comes to winning men’s 
loyalty, when it comes to getting men 
to give their best, when it comes to 
getting along harmoniously with oth- 











By 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
in an interview with 


B. C. FORBES 


er men, including workmen, I think 
[ can say, in all humility, that I don’t 
have to regard myself as a second- 
rater. 


URING the awful Homestead 
strike, one of the most tragic 
labor disputes in industrial history— 
ten thousand state constabulary had to 
be called out, riots and bloodshed were 
rampant—Mr. Carnegie asked me—I 
was then general manager at Brad- 
dock—to come over to Homestead 
and see what I could do. As I had 
at one time been manager there, I 
knew most of the men. Representa- 
tives of the strikers came to me to 
present their grievances. I knew 
most of them by name. I told them, 
pleasantly but firmly, that I should be 
delighted to deal with employees, but 
not with any outsiders, that the works 
would be reopéned, but that each man 
would have to apply for his job and 
get a card from me before he could 
start work again. On this basis, the 
strike was settled. 

That was in 1892, forty-two years 
ago. Well, seven years ago, thirty- 
five years having gone by, the veteran 
workmen at Homestead asked the 
United States Steel Corporation to 
shut down the works one Saturday 
in order that they might celebrate a 
Schwab holiday and hold a Schwab 
reception. Of the ten thousand work- 
men of 1892 only between eight 
and nine hundred were left. 

Such a day you never saw. I re- 
ceived all these old co-workers, called 
many of them by name, talked with 
them and they with me, reminiscing 
over old times, and expressing our 
mutual joy at having such a reunion. 
Naturally, I was supremely happy—- 
yet sad beyond words. It was pathetic 
to see what Father Time had done 
to many.of my old boys. 

One of the deepest satisfactions of 
my life is that I have never had the 
slightest trouble with workmen— 
never a disagreement, never a strike, 
never any unpleasantness whatsoever. 

Mr. Carnegie often found fault 
with me. He said I drove him for- 





ward faster than he wanted to go. 
I was always seeing something new 
that I thought would be worth doing 
—which meant expenditures. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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What Is Throttling the 


. Mittelholzer-Ad Astra 


Pleasant, comfortable mass housing for people with low incomes is a 
fact in Switzerland (above) and other countries in Europe. Why 
doesn’t it take hold equally well in the United States? 


IVE years have flown since the 

prophetic Spring of 1929 when 

three million building workers 
began to lay down their tools. 

Economic recovery has now been 
sighted in many industries. And, for 
months, we have heard from every 
side of billions of dollars to be spent 
in building. Of slum elimination. 
Of mass housing. Of mass-produc- 
tion homes. .And now we hear of a 
government-sponsored program for 
home renovation end modernization, 

¥et our implements of construc- 
tion still gather rust on the ground. 
And the army of building wage earn- 
ers—and those additional millions in 
related industries—cannot yet see the 
goal of full employment. This situa- 
tion cries aloud for correction. Until 
it is corrected,, there can be no sus- 
tained drive toward better times. 

What is wrong? Why does our 
gigantic building industry, with its 
power to make or break prosperity, 
still lie flat on its back? 

The reason can be summed up in 
one sentence: it is too difficult to 
make a profit out of capital invested 
in new construction. In fact, it is 
almost impossible. 

This is a condition as hard as flint 
and as cold as steel. Of the hard 
facts which have created this situa- 
tion, none is harder than the present 
level of building costs. To-day aver- 
age building costs are only ten per 
cent. below the widely used base year 


of. 1926. At the same time, urban 
real estate prices are from thirty to 
fifty per cent. below this same level 
of 1926. 

In other words, good income-pro- 
ducing properties can be bought at 
prices far below present-day replace- 
ment costs. A parcel of improved 
real estate on Manhattan Island now 
assessed at $22,000 is going begging 
with no takers at $3,750—and it must 
be remembered that assessed values 
usually are below market values. An- 
other income-producing property in 
the heart of New York assessed at 
$44,000 was recently sold for $11,- 
500; three or four years back this 
property returned an annual rental of 
almost $8,000. In the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, a one-family house which cost the 
owner-occupant $15,000 back in 1925 


.is now rented at a gross annual rental 


of $900 and can be bought from a 
willing seller at $9,000. These are 
by no means isolated or exceptional 
cases. Everywhere in America—in 
large as well as in small centers— 
similar conditions prevail in kind if 
not in degree. 


NTIL building costs and real- 

estate prices come closer together 
so that a profit can be made on new 
construction, it is idle to expect any 
important revival in private building 
of investment types, since the simplest 
analysis reveals how far out of line 
building costs are. 


By L. SETH 


Chief Statistician, 


Building costs are made up of 
three factors: financing charges, 
labor costs and_ building-material 
prices. Unfortunately, established in- 
dexes of the cost of building do not 
take financing charges into account. 
But the level of labor costs is clear 
enough—too clear for comfort. 

In 1931, building wage rates were 
almost double the rates of early 1919. 
Though they have declined some- 
what since 1931, they are now about 
back to the rates of 1929, when build- 
ing construction was far more active 
than it is now, or than it is likely to 
be in the near future. 

The cost of building materials did 
not rise so far. If you had bought 
the materials to build a house in May, 
1933, you would have paid thirty per 
cent. less than in 1926. But since 
that time, costs have risen to a point 
where they are now only fourteen per 
cent. below the 1926 level. Further- 
more, building-material prices are 
now substantially. higher than the 
general level of wholesale prices, a 
condition which does not provide a 
healthy foundation for immediate re- 
vival in construction. 

The net result of all this is that 
the combined cost of labor and ma- 
terials for building a house is now as 
high as it was twelve -years ago, a 
time when we had already entered a 
period of genuine demand for new 
buildings. To-day, unfortunately, 
there is little evidence that any such 
real demand exists. 
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Building Industry? 


SCHNITMAN 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


But still another dam stands in 
the way of a potential flood of 
building construction. The agencies 
which have previously furnished 
capital for construction—savings 
banks, building and loan associations, 
life-insurance companies, commercial 
banks and so on—are either unable or 
unwilling to finance new construction. 
Four years of deflation have, for the 
time being at least, so solidified their 
assets that they will not or cannot 
now supply construction money in im- 
portant amounts. With the experience 
of a forty per cent. shrinkage in real- 
estate values behind them, they are 
strongly inclined to fight shy of 


further real-estate loans. And one 
can scarcely blame them. Current 
monetary uncertainties, too, give 


them little encouragement for accept- 
ing the risks involved in making new 
real-estate mortgage loans. 

Still a third factor, in addition to 
high building costs and lack of 
private funds for real-estate financ- 
ing, helps to account for the present 
construction doldrums: the financial 
situation of states and municipalities. 
The face value of their outstanding 
bonds is around $19,000,000,000. 
These bonds were issued largely for 
construction purposes. Bonds mean 
debt service. Debt service means 
taxes. Taxes, especially those of 
municipalities, are paid chiefly by real- 
estate owners. And taxes in relation 
to total income from real estate are 
probably higher now than ever. 












BUILDING COSTS 
























profits: new buildings cost too 
for too little. (1926 = 100; costs 
contracts, estimated, 1934) 





industry busy for years. 
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Elimination of slums, like these in Chicago, would keep the building 


But outrageous costs, medieval production 


methods and outworn financial practices block the way 


Of course, the spectacular building 
boom a few: years back made it 
wholly necessary for local govern- 
ments to provide new streets, side- 
walks, fire and police stations, school 
buildings and so on. But since the 
cost of these improvements could not 
be paid for out of current tax income, 
it had to be met by bond issues. When 
the time to pay up rolled around, a 
vicious, strangling circle tightened 
like a noose around the throat of the 
building industry. 

In 1930 and 1931, the federal gov- 
ernment took a hand in this desperate 
situation with an enlarged program 
of public-works construction. This 
was soon followed by the formation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to provide funds for new 
building and for financial relief ; and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem to liquefy building and loan asso- 
ciations so as to save them from re- 
ceiverships and bankruptcies. But not 
until the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act’s fund of $3,300,000,000 was 
provided for public-works construc- 
tion did the building industry receive 
full recognition of its importance in 
a general recovery plan. And under 
this Act only about two billions of 
dollars is available for construction: 
the remainder has been allotted for 
sundry other purposes. 

Our program of public-works con- 
struction under the Recovery Act is 
now in full swing. But this is no 


royal road to the solution of our 
economic difficulties. At best it is only 
a stop-gap, a makeshift, an evil which 
was necessary to cushion the forces 
of retrenchment and to give a fillip 
to the budding revival in consumer 
lines. For even federal construction 
must be paid for, and federal loans 
to all manner of borrowers must be 
liquidated eventually through tax 
channels. 

The current public-works program 
treats with surface symptoms. It is 
essentially an emergency program. 
The real causes of the depression in 
building are rooted deep in our tre- 
mendous debt structures, both public 
and private. This debt structure was 
incurred largely at an abnormally 
high level of construction costs— 
cost of labor, cost of materials, cost 
of financing and even cost of land; 
a level that was not sustained by the 
prices owners got for their proper- 
ties. 

These debts must be reduced or 
debt service on them must be mate- 
rially lowered. Else the govern- 
ment’s construction program as a 
primer to business recovery must fall 
of its own weight. For there is little 
evidence that prices for existing 
buildings will rise sufficiently in the 
near future to narrow the sinister 
spread between real-estate prices and 
reproduction costs. And should they 
rise because of further monetary ex- 
periments, there is no assurance that 
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this will have anything but a retard- 
ing influence on new building until 
natural forces of demand once more 
assert themselves. For monetary un- 


certainty is anything but an induce- 
ment to long-term investment. 


HE latest government plan, that 

* gare for by President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress in May, 
seeks to take up the coming slack in 
public-works construction by stimula- 
lating alterations and repairs on ex- 
isting small properties of all types. 
By insuring real-estate loans made by 
existing lending agencies and by or- 
ganizing national mortgage associa- 
tions to lend upon and deal in real- 
estate mortgages, the meas- 
“ure proposes to make build- 
ing loans more attractive to 
lenders and easier to obtain 
for borrowers. It is, es- 
sentially, an attack upon our 
antiquated real-estate financ- 
ing machinery. And from 
this point of view, the effort 

is desirable. 

If the plan swings into op- 
eration quickly it can be 
highly useful in tightening 
up the imminent slacking-off 
in the PWA program. But 
construction costs must be 
lower than they now are if 
the home-building and mod- 
ernization plan in its entirety 
is to be really successful. 
For, if the proposed system is 
to work, equity money must 
be available. And, insurance 
or no insurance, reasonable 
prospects for profits on con- 
struction must be in sight be- 
fore money will be loaned or 
borrowed. ° 

Whether or not you, own- 
ing a building for investing 
purposes, will alter or repair 
your property depends on 
profit possibilities. The type of main- 
tenance implied in repainting and 
reroofing is still another matter. For 
the home owner, the chief motive lies 
in pride of ownership, qualified by his 
economic condition. Is he not now 
more concerned with the question of 
getting out of debt rather than with 
that of borrowing more money to sat- 
isfy his pride in his home? 

Furthermore, modernization that 
includes basic structural changes in 
an existing skeleton or shell is likely 
to be economically unsound. A 
building which requires this type of 
alteration is obviously in an advanced 
state of obsolescence. It is far more 
sensible to wreck the old structure 
and build anew. 

In considering the proposed plan 
for home building and moderniza- 
tion, we must not lose sight of the 


fact that foreclosures on homes are 
still being made on every side, in 
spite of moratoria in a number -of 
states. It is hard to believe that, under 
these conditions, existing lending 
agencies will pour more money into 
the maw when previous loans have 
been so difficult to liquidate. No end 
of insurance, save complete and un- 
equivocal federal guarantee against 
loss, can change this condition until 
there is more confidence in business 
prospects. 


HE problem of reviving con- 
struction rests fundamentally up- 
on restoring private building as 
distinguished from public construc- 


Ewing Galloway 
The “modern” house is made by hand, brick 
by brick, slate by slate. 


dustry, to survive, needs new ideas 


tion, especially if the latter means 
unbalanced budgets and heavy tax 
rates. Residential building is by far 
the most important of all types of 
private construction. Though it now 
shows a small gain over the same 
period in 1933, the volume is still 
far below normal. 

We have heard much of slum 
elimination, of low-cost housing, as 
solutions for building stagnation. 
There is no question that these are 
socially desirable. But they are not, 
at the moment, economically feasible. 
Owners of existing slum properties 
price them at skyscraper levels. 
Prices for desirable vacant land out- 
side of congested areas, also, are too 
high to provide a base for low-cost 
housing. 

Low-cost housing really means 
low-rental housing, housing to meet 


The building in- 


FORBES for 


the submerged segments of our pop- 
ulation. These groups cannot pay 
more than $25 a month per housing 
unit with their present level of 
incomes. 

For an important proportion of 
our population, low rentals for san- 
itary modern quarters can probably 
never be provided by private initia- 
tive. This task seems definitely to 
belong to government. But what the 
federal government has done thus far 
is anything but successful. Its ex- 
cursion into slum clearance and low- 
cost housing has run into all. man- 
ner of local difficulties—ordinances, 
customs, zoning restrictions, high 
land costs, fictitious costs, assess- 
ments on slum lands. 

But low-rental housing for 
the low-income group, which 
will not compete directly 
with private enterprise, can 
be provided by governmental 
agencies if the problem is at- 
tacked properly. Perhaps this 
can be done by using part of 
the funds now on deposit 
with the Postal Savings 
System. They earn only two 
per cent. simple interest, and 
local federal housing corpor- 
ations, financed with postal 
funds, could provide low- 
rental housing which could 
easily earn the required net 
of two per cent. plus an 
amortization of two per cent. 
a year. 

Perhaps, too, we need to 
view housing as an outlet for 
mass investing ; that is, hous- 
ing produced chiefly for in- 
come and not primarily for 
speculative sale. Thus, our 
savings banks, life-insurance 
companies and building and 
loan associations might ac- 
tually erect and manage 
housing properties for rental, 
instead of merely lending on mort- 
gages. 


HERE does the widely her- 

alded “mass-production” home 
fit into the picture of stagnation in 
the building industry? 

In this way: the building indus- 
try, of all our major industries, is 
the most archaic in its production 
machinery. This is largely because 
of the immobile nature of the prod- 
uct; the local conditions which it 
must meet—in zoning, financing and 
so on; and the type of materials 
from which it is manufactured— 
brick, stone, lumber, concrete, all of 
which require hand labor. Conse- 
quently, production ‘costs are high. 

Obviously, mass production, with 
the low costs which it implies, of- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Timely Pointers on Pushing Sales 


“Ask-Me-Another” 
Gets Sales Results 


XTRA sales are being made by 
a Florida distributor of electric 
refrigerators, George Patterson, with 
a new kind of question-and-answer 
game. Clerks in department stores 
handling his line are urged to ask 
two questions of customers after they 
have been waited on. The first is: 
“Have you seen the new 1934 Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator?” 
If the customer hasn’t, the clerk 
tells her where the store has it on 


display. 
Then: “Do you have an electric 
refrigerator ?” 


If the answer once more is no, 
the clerk gives a concealed high-sign 
to the refrigerator salesman, who 
button-holes the prospect as she ap- 
proaches the refrigerator display. 

When a sale is made, a five-dollar 
commission goes to the clerk who 
tipped off the salesman. 


Sales Meeting Bubbles 
With New Ideas 


DDRESSOGRAPH-Multigraph 
Corporation killed two birds with 
one stone when, in May, the company 
brought its twelve highest-per forming 
sales agents together at the Cleveland 
plant for a two-day meeting. For one 
thing, the announcement of the meet- 
ing lifted sales because it created 
keen rivalry among agents to be one 
of the select twelve. For another, 
the company got first-hand advice and 
suggestions from its best men about 
proposed products, new markets, ad- 
vertising plans and sales methods; 
and it received constructive criticisms 
on new products which had already 
been developed before they were put 
into production. During the meet- 
ing, agents were urged to take on new 
salesmen as “investments”—potential 
producers of thousands of dollars in 
new orders year after year. “By 
securing, training and developing new 
men for your agency,” said Vice- 
President R. N. Fellows, “you will 
put yourself in a stronger position to 
exceed quota this year, increase per- 
sonal earnings and improve your op- 
portunities for future earnings.” 
Commented President J. E. Rog- 
ers: “More real ideas have been of- 


fered in the past two days than in 
any other meeting I have ever at- 
tended.” 


We Made Sales Sizzle, 
Not Fizzle! 


By F. J. FLANAGAN 


Sales Manager, Wagner 
Manufacturing Company 


IGHTY-FIVE per cent. of your 
sales troubles are over if you get 
your story before a great many peo- 
ple a great many times; if you create 
a favorable state of mind about your 
product; and if you give your dis- 
tributors a chance to work for you. 
This is the principle we used in 
launching a new product in the depths 
of the depression two years ago. And 
it has worked. More than 5,000 cus- 
tomers are using the product, and it 
looks as if sales this May will have 
been three times those of May, 1933. 
The product itself is a cast-alumi- 
num platter used by hotels and res- 
taurants in serving steaks, chops, 
chicken and fish. Cast aluminum 
holds heat well. Thus, food served 
on the heated platter, when properly 
prepared, sizzles appetizingly and 
stays hot. 

The sizzling platter was promoted 
almost entirely by advertising. In 
planning our campaign, we followed 
four principles: (1) It must reach 
the right people ; (2) it must be seen; 
(3) it must be repeated often enough 
so that the message will sink in; 
(4) it must be built around a single, 
carefully planned theme, though the 
method of presenting the theme might 
be varied. The success of this adver- 
tising drive is measured by the sales 
of the new product. 


UT the advertising did more than 

sell. It gave the distributor, 
through whom all our products are 
sold, a chance to work for us. At 
one time, before we developed the 
new platter, our salesmen called on 
hotels and restaurants, though the 
distributor filled orders. But this 
method turned out to be costly and 
confusing, and it often interfered 
with the effectiveness of distributors’ 
salesmen. So we dropped it. Now, 
we keep in touch with distributors 
through our salesmen, with users 
through our advertising ; and the dis- 
tributors’ salesmen sell to users. It 


is a revelation how well the new 
system works, and how good a job 
the distributors’ salesmen, given a 
free hand and backed up by advertis- 
ing, do for us. 

Presenting the new product con- 
tinuously to prospects has been the 
keystone of the campaign. The suc- 
cess of this constant repetition has 


- opened our eyes to one outstanding 


fact: sales are not affected princi- 
pally by business conditions, unem- 
ployment, bank failures and other 
business handicaps. Sales are affect- 
ed, vitally, by what people think of 
your products. If, by advertising, 
you can get them into a favorable 
state of mind about your product— 
and keep them that way—eighty- 
five per cent. of your sales troubles 
are over. Your sales will sizzle, not 
fizzle. 


“No Rules” Is Keynote 


of Sales Contest 


HE top salesmen of Norge Cor- 
poration (electric refrigerators) 
now are in the thick of a two-month 
selling drive whose watchword is sim- 
plicity. There are no quotas, no 
rules. For each sale, the man whose 
previous record has qualified him for 
the contest receives a definite num- 
ber of points; and each point entitles 
him to a certain share in a $25,000 
incentive fund. “There are not a lot 
of silly rules to be followed,” says 
the company. “All you do is tighten 
up your belt, square your shoulders 
and go to work.” But Norge does 
suggest some selling tips: 
1. Set up a production schedule 
for yourself. 


2. Don’t try to hold back sales 

. it can’t be done. If you try to 
stall, your prospects may buy some- 
thing else. 


3. List every prospect you’ve got. 
Then weed them out and camp on the 
doorsteps of those that are worth 
while. 

4. Make a list of every Norge 
owner that you can find. Contact 
each. You will get lots of additional 
prospects this way. 

5. Don’t wait for business to 
come to you. Make your own busi- 
ness. 

6. Work on rainy days harder 
than you do on sunshiny days. You 
have less competition. Prospects 
have more time. 
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What’s New in Business 


Railroads Lick Chops 
Over 59-Cent Dollar 


AILROADS are looking for a 

mild boom in U. S. vacations 
this Summer, chiefly because dollar 
devaluation makes domestic holidays 
easier than foreign ones on U. S. 
pocketbooks. Another reason: the 
Department of the Interior inas set 
1934 aside as National Parks Year, 
and is urging all good Americans to 
visit their national playgrounds. 

Consequently, many roads are car- 
rying on aggressive selling drives 
for tourist business, featuring new 
low passenger rates in the South and 
West, air-conditioned cars and new 
tours. 

The sales points the Southern Pa- 
cific is emphasizing include low fares, 
reduced dining-car prices, faster 
schedules, an automobile-shipping 
service and air-conditioned cars on 
principal trains. Backing up a sub- 
stantial advertising campaign is a 
program to make better salesmen of 
agents and traffic representatives 
through sales meetings, bulletins and 
improved supervision. 

The Chicago & North Western 
is also pushing an automobile-ship- 
ping service. Another new promotion 
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consists of two monthly publications, 
one to stimulate interest in the north 
woods served by the line; the other 
to create vacationists for other points. 
Each goes to a selected list, and car- 
ries a reply card for further infor- 
mation. 

The Northern Pacific is going in 
for tours for special groups in a big 
way. They include one to Alaska for 
teachers ; several for readers of vari- 
ous publications; “Western Expedi- 
tions,” which offer discounts to fam- 
ily groups to compete with the use of 
the family automobile ; and vacations 
for farmers — “Because,” says the 
road, “we have discovered that farm- 
ers need vacations just as much as 
anyone else.” 

The Santa Fe is stressing three 
points in promoting vacation passen- 
ger traffic: its new air-conditioning 
program—some air-conditioned cars 
on all limited trains; new low fares 
and elimination of the Pullman sur- 
charge; and the chance Easterners 
and Middle-Westerners have to take 
a vacation in California and still stay 
within the usual two-weeks’ limit. 

Meanwhile, the Illinois Central, 
pleased by the number of passengers 
it carried to last year’s Century of 
Progress, is launching a campaign to 
carry even more this Summer. The 
spearhead of the drive is a two-reel 
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Chevrolet Motor Company 


Milwaukee’s beer is famous; its automobile frames may become even 


more so. 


Here are thousands waiting to be shipped to assembly 


plants in every corner of the United States 


talking picture showing Chicago and 
the Fair; and giving the reasons for 
using the Illinois Central to get there. 
Other new I. C. ideas include a 
“Save-to-Travel” plan in the South- 
ern territory, which sets up a family 
budget system for travel funds; and 
all-expense tours to Chicago, whose 
prices are unusually low because tour- 
ists stay at “registered” private homes 
for a dollar a night. 


New Employees Get 
Warm Handshake 


LMOST revolutionary in many 

ways is the publication handed 
out to new employees of Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company and St. 
Louis County Gas Company (St. 
Louis, Missouri). 

Published by the employees them- 
selves, through the Employees’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Association, it is a far 
cry from the conventional stiff, an- 
emic-looking booklet which tells new 
men about the opportunities and 
privileges open to them. 

Instead of carrying an elaborate, 
ponderous title, the publication is 
called, simply, “This Is a Good Place 
to Work.” 

Instead of being printed on cheap 
paper of pocket-size or less, it is 
printed on sheets of well-finished 
stock, generous in size. 

Instead of stiff, formal phraseology 
presented in crowded, hard-to-read 
type, the publication is worded in 
free and easy language, and the print- 
ing is large and readable. 

The cover is in four colors; the 
pages are well laid out, divided log- 
ically according to EMBA’s varied 
activities and filled with illustrations. 

In short, the new employee re- 
ceives the impression, not of a cold, 
impersonal introduction into the com- 
pany, but of a hearty, friendly hand- 
shake. 

Some of the EMBA activities the 
new workman learns about through 
“This Is a Good Place to Work” are: 

1. Definite contracts with the com- 
panies covering hours, wages and 
working conditions, and providing for 
wage adjustments according to length 
of service and living costs. 

2. Medical and dental care for 
workmen and their families, sick and 
death benefits, group life and auto- 
mobile insurance, co-operative buy- 
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ing, opportunity to attend educational 
classes at reduced tuition rates. 

3. An employees’ savings and loan 
association. 

4. Membership in the EMBA 
country club, and participation in or- 
ganized sports and amusements. 

5. All this for dues of seventy- 
five cents a month, supplemented by 
equal payments made by the com- 
panies plus payment of EMBA’s 
overhead expenses. 


Clinic for Welders 
Goes Over Big 


LINICS usually mean doctors, 

hospitals, medicine. But in May, 
2,000 mechanics, foremen, farmers, 
factory workers and business execu- 
tives attended something unique in 
the clinic line at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama—a welding clinic.* It was 
sponsored by the Linde Air Products 
Company ( unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon), and its object was to give 
instruction in oxy-acetylene welding, 
increase its use, improve its practice 
and outline the latest developments in 
the art. Moving pictures, demonstra- 
tions and displays of new equipment 
—new types of welding rods, blow- 
pipes and automatic machines—all 
had a place on the program. 

This year’s clinic was the second 
in the series. The first, held last year, 
was experimental. Now, with two 
successful clinics in the record, Linde 
Air Products expects to make them 
permanent features in its program. 





*The American Management Association, as 
well, holds an annual non-medical clinic—a clinic 
for constructive criticism of packages. The fourth 
in the series took place in March. 










International 


Oil is struck in Delaware—and maybe the oil-stock sharks aren’t 
sharpening their knives! But the facts are that one company holds 
all the leases for miles around; and that the one company (Cleveland 


Petroleum) has no stock for sale. 


TVA Appliances 
Hit Rocky Road 


HAT’S going to happen about 

the special electric appliances 
developed for sale in the Tennessee 
Valley region? 

Early in May, the first sale and 
demonstration took place in Tupelo, 
Mississippi. 

But late in May, the program ran 





Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 


Kroger Company’s 52nd birthday (in May) meant, not ice cream and 
cake, but airplanes. Sunday-afternoon air shows, plus parades, bands 


and special displays, were staged in seventeen cities. 


Here are 


customers (and potential ones) at the Cincinnati airport 





“Suckers” beware! 


into trouble. In Atlanta, Georgia, 
ten electric-appliance dealers rushed 
to court for an injunction against 
EHFA’s activities, crying “Unconsti- 
tutional! Monopoly!” because a 
TVA-approved electric refrigerator 
was priced at $80, far below the $116 
dealers charged for almost identical 
equipment. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturers who 
co-operated with TVA in developing 
special low-priced appliances have 
settled on no standard policy for sale 
outside the Tennessee Valley region. 
At least one, the Cleveland Heater 
Company, is not bothered because its 
approved water heater is standard in 
its line. Norge Corporation does not 
plan to sell its TVA-model electric 
refrigerators in other parts of the 
United States. The Estate Stove 
Company (electric ranges) originally 
decided to follow the same policy; 
but so many inquiries have come in 
from other parts of the country that 
the range will be offered generally. 
But, because of the very close profit 
margin, the range will not be pushed; 
and it cannot, of course, carry the 
TVA insignia outside the Tennessee 
Valley. Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, on the other hand, 
planned from the start to offer its 
electric ranges and water heaters to 
all its customers because “We feel 
that it is only fair to our customers 
who have helped us to build our busi- 
ness over a period of years to give 
them the same prices which we are 
offering in the Tennessee Valley.” 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Someone has written a book on 
“Life Begins at Forty.” I rise to of- 
fer a substitute, Mr. Author, “Life 
Begins Each Morning.” Whether one 
is twenty, forty or sixty; whether 
one has succeeded, failed or just mud- 
dled along; whether yesterday was 
full of sun or storm, or one of those 
dull days with no weather at all, Life 
Begins Each Morning! . . . Each 
night of life is a well between to-day 
and the past. Each morning is the 
open door to a new world—new vis- 
tas, new aims, new tryings.—LEIGH 
MITCHELL HopcEs. 


What we need is a state of mind to 
match the words of our anti-war 
treaties CHARLES E. HuGHEs. 


In the course of my observation, 
the disputing, contradicting and con- 
futing people are generally unfortun- 
ate in their affairs. They get victory 
sometimes, but they never get good- 
will, which would be of more use to 
them.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Ethical sense is awareness of beau- 
ty, economy, fitness and proportion 
in conduct. Ethical discrimination, a 
sense of obligation, and disciplined 
willpower make character. Keen 
ethical sense requires intelligence and 
experience.’ Lacking these, conduct 
must rest on codes, presumably for- 
mulated by those with greater ethical 
sense for guidance of those with less. 
In ethics, as in every field, genius sets 
standards which become authority to 
those who recognize excellence, even 
where they cannot create it—ANTI- 
ocH NEws. 


When fortune smiles upon a man 
he congratulates himself upon his 
own intelligence. When misfortune 
frowns he looks for a goat——JosEPH 
StacG LAWRENCE. 


Lose this day loitering—'twill be 
the same story tomorrow—and the 
next more dilatory. Then indecision 
brings its own delays and days are 
lost lamenting over days. Are you in 
earnest? Seize this very minute— 
what you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. Only engage and the mind 
grows heated—begin it and the work 
will be completed—GoETHE. 


A Text 


For the Kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and and 
joy in the Holy Spirit—Ro- 
mans 14:17. 


Sent in by A. M. Turner, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Fores book 
is presented to each sender of 


a text used. 


A successful and satisfying life is 
not usually attained by chasing fan- 
cied salaries and fictitious costs of 
living. Wise men often wander, but 
wherever they are wandering you also 
find them working. Any real career 
and any joyful life must be construct- 
ed as well as discovered. The only 
way is to earn your way, for you will 
learn sooner or later that you cannot 
crash the gates of happiness.—RoGER 
W. Basson. 


Laughter is ‘the saving emotion of 
the human race, when genuine, for 
from its presence the cynic flees, the 
pessimist retreats, the misanthrope is 


driven to cover.—C. E. WHELAN. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influ- 
ence another is by encouraging him to 
think for himself, instead of endeav- 
oring to instil ready-made opinions 
into his head.—Lestie STEPHEN. 


Many imagine that the higher you 
go, the easier the climbing. Don’t be 
governed by that theory unless you 
have a soft place to fall back into.— 
J. L. Boceus. 


Money and credit are not mechan- 
isms of finance but are bound up with 
life and with basic moral problems of 
every man and woman. Thus, high 
business standards require men who 
are technicians in the sense of making 
the connecting link between the gold- 
en rule, on the one hand, and the 
most complicated business transaction 
on the other—Owen D. Younc. 


It’s great to be great but it’s great- 
er to be human.—WIzt Rocers. 


It is the pursuit of unattainable 
ideals which has made possible the 
greatest progress of the human spirit 
in literature, in art, in philosophy, 
in jurisprudence, in all efforts of the 
human mind. All of us require a cer- 
tain measure of technical efficiency 
for the daily battle of life, but one 
who is inspired with the ideal of 
becoming a worthy representative of 
the potential dignity of man is called 
to something higher, to a kind of 
education that for 2,000 years has 
been designated as liberal or human- 
istic education, with the ideals that it 
implies.—Casstus Keyser. 


_A wise man should have money in 
his head but not in his heart —Dran 
SwIrFT. 


Though we travel the worid over 
to find the beautiful, we must carry 
it with us or we find it not—Emer- 
SON. 


To meet the great tasks that are 
before us, we require all our intelli- 
gence, and we must be sound and 
wholesome of mind. We must pro- 
ceed in order. The price of anger is 
failure——ELwoop HENpRICKs. 


Do you know that the ready con- 
cession of minor points is a part of 
the grace of life?—Henry Haranp. 


Salesmen should bear in mind that 
more mature men who have reached 
a certain point in business buy rather 
than are sold. A real salesman does 
not attempt to sell his prospect but 
instead directs his efforts towards 
putting the prospect in a frame of 
mind so that he will be moved to ac- 
tion by a given set of facts—Roy 
HowaArb. 


Don’t try to eliminate the old- 
fashioned virtues—many have tried 
it with indifferent success. No good 
substitute has yet been found for 
simplicity, frankness, sobriety, indus- 
try and sincerity—Typo GraPHICc. 


We never have more than we can 
bear. The present hour we are always 
able to endure.-—H. E. MANNING. 
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Your wife will share your peace of 
mind when the family’s future 
monthly income is arranged 
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A wedding anniversary present for which she will 
always be grateful—a life insurance policy that 
guarantees her future financial security. 


NE of the soundest pro- 

visions a man can make for 
the continuing protection and 
security of his family is a regular 
monthly income made possible 
by life insurance. 


In many ways, such an income 
is more desirable than the 
possession of a lump sum of 
money. If your wife has a fixed 
income she will not have to 
worry about investing—won- 
dering whether the principal 
is safe and whether the interest 
will be paid regularly. 


She will know that on the first 
of every month she will re- 
ceive a check for a definite 


amount and can make a 
budget which will take care of 
necessary expenses with some- 
thing left over for personal 
comforts and recreation. 


Build a Program of Life Insur- 
ance. It should first provide 
for a fixed amount for the pay- 
ment of your bills — should 
anything happen to you—and 
then for monthly income 
checks for your wife. 


Send for a Metropolitan Field- 
Man. He is an expert in 
advising about this important 
part of Program building. Or 
mail this coupon. 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the -benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, (F) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you send me in- 
formation concerning the 
best way to provide a 
fixed monthly income for 
my wife and family. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








STATE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - - - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1994 w.t.1.co 
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...b. C. Forbes Asks... 












































T the moment, the outlook is 
foggy. By this time next 
month, with Congress out of 

the way, it should be clearer. 

Uncertainty, which set in at the top 
some two months ago, has spread 
until it is afflicting almost all sections 
and all classes. 

The writer, however, is hopeful 
that Congress will not pass all the up- 
setting legislation threatened, and 
that sentiment will become less per- 
turbed if the Administration there- 
after gives the country a respite from 
questionable and costly experiments. 

President Roosevelt, I am _ told, 
plans to devote a large part of the 
Summer to rest, recreation and travel, 
that he is now disposed to sit back 
and give his various—multifarious— 
recovery and reform measures a 
chance to demonstrate their effective- 
ness and that he hopes that few ad- 
ditional drastic innovations will be 
necessary. 

He has striven heroically to in- 
duce Congress to give him a free 
hand to exercise his own judgment 
rather than have Congress enact a 
maximum of mandatory legislation. 
Unlike some’ other presidents, Mr. 
Roosevelt does not shrink from exer- 
cising power or accepting responsibil- 
ity therefor. His attitude towards 
silver is illustrative. 


66 HAT’S going to happen?” 

That question is on the 
tongue of every responsible citizen. 
It is often asked with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

The truth is that sentiment has lost 
much of its former cheerfulness. 
Consequently, there has been quiet 
but persistent liquidation of stocks by 
large holders. Also, there has been 
some pulling in of horns by large 


for 


Has ‘Revolution’ 
Reached Climax? 
in Publie 


Sentiment Brewing 


Change 


business concerns. This has resulted 
in a -shrinkage in the total market 
value of stocks to the tune of some 
ten billions of dollars, a serious de- 
velopment of far-reaching influence. 
There has been some diminution, too, 
in production by several basic indus- 
tries, in retail trade, in railway haul- 
ings, in bank transactions. 

A Summer setback more serious 
than the customary seasonal lull is 
widely feared. 

While recognizing that such mis- 
givings are natural in view of the ap- 
prehension constantly stirred up at 
Washington, the writer is hopeful 
that actualities ‘will not prove as dis- 
appointing as apprehended. 

There are incipient symptoms that 
the politicians will discover, on re- 
turning to their constituencies to seek 
re-election, that the public have be- 


Says Business— 








Courtesy of Kansas City Star 


come tired of perpetual turmoil at 
Washington, that they have become 
rather satiated with “reforms” which 
hurt rather than help employment, 
that voters are awakening to the fact 
that expenditures of public money, 
no matter how staggering, cannot 
alone bring prosperity, but that it 
must be made possible for business 
and industry to go ahead confidently 
and courageously. 


N my opinion, a change in the 

workings of the public mind is 
setting in and is likely to become 
more pronounced month by month. 

There has beén such a_ violent 
swing to the Left, such a plethora of 
“un-American” legislation, — such 
mangling of the Constitution, such 
lavish and reckless incurring of debts 
which taxpayers must ultimately 
meet, such abnormal, not to say 
nerve-wrecking, ongoings at Wash- 
ington, that people are beginning to 
demand a return towards normalcy. 

Meanwhile, a plea to employers, to 
executives and to every other man of 
affairs, not to give way to pessimism 
is in order, should be heeded. 

The advent of Summer slackness 
must not be hastily interpreted as 
foreshadowing a serious slump. 

The rest of the world is on the up- 
grade. America has more reason 
than any other nation for setting the 
recovery pace. I, for one, have faith 
that it will, despite even unwise ac- 
tivities at Washington. But such 
activities could, probably would, de- 
lay recuperation here. 

Sentiment may, however, convince 
the politicians that they have already 
carried America far enough from its 
Constitutional moorings, far enough 
from what we have always hereto- 
fore prized as Americanism. 
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Outstanding Features in the New Reo 


Reo Self-Shifter . . . Economical 6 cyl. 85 h. p. Reo 
engine ... 7-bearing crankshaft ... 118 in. wheel- 
base ... Exceptional riding qualities . . . Air cushion 
engine mountings . .. Airplane type shock absorbers 
Positive action hydraulic brakes . . . Draft free venti- 
lation... Saftey glass windshield ... New type starter. 


WRITE today for copy of our interesting booklet, PROOF, contain- 
ing enthusiastic comments of Reo owners. Also detailed explanation 
of Self-Shifter operation. See your Reo dealer for a demonstration. 


$ Self-shifter — bumpers, 
spare tire and lock, metal $ 
spring covers, included 


at slight extra cost. 
BUSINESS COUPE STANDARD SEDAN 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax 


a car without a gearshift 
lever is presented today by 
Reo in an entirely new design— 
a design in which weconfidently 
believe you will recognize the 
smartest combination of ad- 
vanced style and good taste yet 
offered to the motoring public. 


The new Reo Flying Cloud for 
1934! 


A car of flashing performance 
and superb construction! A car 
that literally changes driving to 
piloting. There is virtually 
nothing to do but steer. The 
“take-off” is like that of an air- 
plane—a swift, sniooth, uninter- 
rupted surge of power! Try it 
yourself—and see! 














QUALITY in a Reo may be taken 
for granted. But the SELF- 
SHIFTER is such a revolution- 
ary advance, so startling in its 
effect on car operation, that it 
can be understood and appre- 
ciated only after a drive. We 
urge that you do this—call your 
Reo dealer today and experience 
the thrill of a trip in the most 
advanced car of all—the car 
without a gearshift lever. 


It will make you wonder how 
long any car of the hand-shift 
type can continue in public 
favor—make you realize that 
it is a GOOD INVESTMENT— for 
more reasons than one—to buy 
a Reo! 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Pictograph Shows Gains 


in Smaller Cities 


A LETTER 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 


For many months I have been using 
Forses Business Pictograph in planning 
this company’s promotional efforts and 
have found it to be the best barometer ob- 
tainable. 

May I suggest that you incorporate the 
date of the issue on each map page in the 
explanatory paragraph? 

The reason I offer this suggestion is that 
I clip the map from my copy of your pub- 
lication each month and find it necessary 
to indicate the date on the map with pen 
and ink when making comparisons. 

This suggestion is offered for what it 
may be worth—NorMAN V. VENTRISS, 
The Munising Paper Company. 


Its ANSWER 

The change suggested by Mr. Ventriss 
has been incorporated in this issue of 
Forses Business Pictograph. If readers 
like it, it will be continued. 

Letters from other business readers, tell- 
ing how they use the Pictograph, will help 
the editors to make this feature of ForBEs 
continuously more valuable—THE EpiTors. 


Current Pictograph Ratings 


Current ratings for the letters A, 
B, C and Don the Pictograph are as 
follows: 


This Issue Last Issue 
A cieas 243% or higher 259% or higher 
B caues 154-242% 159-258% 
C gaat 98-153% 99-158% 
DD ites 62- 97% 60- 98% 


HESE ratings represent the per- 

centage of total business to that 
exactly a year earlier. In the terri- 
tories marked “A,” for instance, busi- 
ness is more than twice (2.43 times) 
that of last year. 

Sales managers will find few out- 
standing opportunities registered by 
the current Pictograph. Those who 
want real business will have to dig 
for it in the “run-of-mine” or “C” 
territories. Since business in these 
territories is running from one to 
one-and-a-half times as great as last 
year, this should not be especially 
discouraging. 

Chief characteristics of the current 
Pictograph: disappearance of large 
cities from those in the “best” list; 
continued concentration of “A” and 
“B” areas in automobile and steel dis- 
tricts in spite of recent declines ; con- 
tinued weakness in the drought areas 
and some other agricultural terri- 
tories. 


Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 
favorably with the same period a 
year earlier than at any time since the 
first publication of the Pictograph are 
the following. These twelve cities are 
listed in the order of their popula- 
tion. 


1. Columbus, Ohio: Annual May sur- 
vey by postal carriers shows fifty per 
cent. decrease in  four-to-five-room 
apartment vacancies and total residen- 
tial vacancy only 5.5 per cent. for city 
and _ suburbs. Housing shortage be- 
lieved possible. 


2. San Antonio, Texas: Business has 
increased steadily from the first of the 
year with no seasonal let down. Last 
year and in 1932 May business was be- 
low January and February levels. 


3. Tulsa, Okla.: International Petro- 
leum Exposition (week of May 19th) 
held for the first time in four years, 
broke attendance records. 


4. Springfield, Ill.: Here, too, May 
business has been running ahead of any 
month this year. Last year it fell below 
April and previous months. 


5. Topeka, Kan.: May retail sales en- 
couraging. Railroad-shop operation, and 
recent rains helpful. 


6. Passaic, N. J.: After declining dras- 
tically for a long period, business has 
shown slight but appreciable gains 
throughout this Spring. 


7. Columbia, S. C.: Comparison to last 
year favorable chiefly because of pro- 
longed bad banking situation at that 
time. However, first class business dur- 
ing recent National Cotton Week is re- 
ported. 


& Bay City, Mich.: Though seasonal 
decline has now set in, business has 
fallen only a little from the best levels 
of earlier this year. 


9. Lima, Ohio: Barely missed B rat- 
ing on current Pictograph. Mid-May 
business best levels of this year. 


10. Owensboro, Ky.: Has been. sub- 
stantially ahead of 1933 since earlier this 
year. 


11. Cheyenne, Wyo.: Spring rise last- 
ing longer than that of 1933. 


12. Okmulgee» Okla.: Business has 
reached the best levels of the year in 
May. 
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YOU BET | KNOW YOUR 
FIRM!.. YOU'RE THE BOYS 
WHO SENT ME 
; THAT DANDY 
AUTOPOINT 





LANDED THE 
CUSTOMER WE 
“NEVER COULD 

REACH” 


. . . Through Clever Gift Idea 


GINE my surprise and joy, getting 

right in to J. L. White’s office without de- 

lay. We had tried for years to get a share of 

the White firm’s business, but Mr. White 
wouldn’t see our men. 

The trouble was, as. I discovered, that 
Mr. White had never heard of us—until the 
Sales Manager sent him one of our Gift 
Autopoints. He told me that Autopoint 
lived in his pocket. In the few weeks he had 
it, he had seen our name and message, 
twenty times a day. He felt I was a friend 
when I walked in—and that’s why I walked 
out with a nice trial order! 


4,000 Successful Firms Do It 


An Autopoint is like no other advertisement. It 
never goes to the waste-basket or the file-case; it 
stays in the pocket of the man it’s meant to reach. 
And its beauty and dependability build admiration 
both for the pencil and for the firm who gives it. 


FREE —37 Tested Plans 


Send now for unique book, show- 
ing 37 methods, used by over 
4000 largest U. S. firms, to make 
Autopoints bring good-will and 
more sales. At the same time, 
find how Autopoint is saving 41c 
per employee, and up, on office 
pencils, for many large firms! 
9 





*The 8 Better Pencil 
Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 


pageant eter 
The AUTOPOINT Company, Dent. F. 
‘ 1801 Foster Avenue, ‘_—r ‘ 
Send your | book 1 me how I can save 
1 TEGY" bye myn = mia 
LJshce ny agg Lisi pencils. 
} (Check either or a e 


Firm Name 
Address........ 
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Individual... 











“I Am a Great Believer in Luck” 
(Continued from page 9) 


International 


“Eugene Grace is the ablest steel man the-world has ever seen. He, 
much more than I, has been responsible for the phenomenal growth 
of Bethlehem in recent years” 


Mr. Carnegie, canny, most lovable 
of Scotsmen, was more conservative. 
He wanted to hold on to what he 
already had. I was never satisfied 
to stand still. I had a vision of the 


steel industry’s future that everybody 


else derided as silly. 


HAD an amusing’ experience 

with Mr. J. P. Morgan when, 
after repeated efforts, I persuaded 
him to organize the United States 
Steel Corporation. This was in 1900, 
a prosperous year. Mr. Morgan took 
me aside one day, said he knew that 
I*had been talking optimistically, of 
course, about the steel industry’s 
prospects, but he wanted to ask me, 
confidentially, man to man, “Do you 
really think the industry will ever 
again produce twelve milion tons in 
one year?” 

I laughed and assured him, “This 
is but the beginning. The country 
will by and by produce twice as 
much ; yes, three times as much.” 

Output in 1929 actually was fifty- 
four million tons. It may be only 
luck, but certainly events have proved 
that I never have been wrong in my 
judgment of the future of the steel 
business. 

When I decided to leave the Steel 
Corporation in 1903, to become inter- 
ested in Bethlehem Steel, James A. 
Farrell said to me: “C. M., how can 
you leave this great giant to go to 
the smallest thing in the United 
States ?” 

Bethlehem then was the smallest. 
I had seen to it, in rounding up com- 
panies for the Steel Corporation, that 


every worthwhile one was corralled. 
Bethlehem didn’t belong to that cate- 
gory. 

Some time ago I recalled to Mr. 
Farrell his remark, and then I asked 
him, “Did you ever stop to think that 
Bethlehem is now fifty per cent. big- 
ger than the Steel Corporation was 
when I left it?” 

How can one go about developing 
an enterprise from a small, struggling 
one to a big one employing many 


‘thousands of men? 


I don’t feel capable of answering 
that question; all I know is how I 
have gone about building up Bethle- 
hem from a baby to a giant. 


DON’T believe in supermen. I 

don’t think there are any super- 
men. Anyway, I didn’t look around 
for any supermen. 

What I did was this: I looked over 
the men who were already with the 
company. I watched them work. I 
made it my business to get acquainted 
with the fellows who showed most 
promise. After sizing them up as 
carefully as I knew how, I picked 
sixteen young men and made them 
my colleagues. I am delighted to say 
that every one of the sixteen made 
good. One of them, Eugene Grace, 
turned out to be the ablest steel man 
the world has ever seen. He, much 
more than I, has been responsible for 
the phenomenal growth of Bethlehem 
in recent years. 

We have never once gone outside 
our own organization for any so- 
called expert or executive. No or- 
ganization ever enjoyed such com- 
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plete teamwork ; and in these modern 
times, when things are done on a 
gigantic scale, teamwork is essential. 

To be a true-blue teamworker, 
again you must be sincere. Happily, 
I was born with a warm heart for my 
fellowmen, so that I didn’t have to 
take any pains to cultivate this. 

Some people think it is necessary 
to be convivial in order to be a good 
mixer. I don’t drink—I don’t even 
smoke. I rather imagine that what 
you are registers more than what you 
do in the way of straining to win 
popularity. For my part, I have al- 
ways believed in just being natural, 
just being myself. 

I won’t deny that I am proud of 
the friendships that have enriched my 
life. 


Y experiences on the Shipping 

Board, with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, during the war 
were particularly interesting. You may 
recall that it didn’t take long to stop 
all talk about strikes, and that the 
shipyard workers actually held con- 
tests as to which groups and yards 
would achieve the biggest production. 
It afforded me genuine satisfaction, 
after it was all over, to receive a 
beautiful testimonial signed by all my 
Shipping Board associates. Also, I 
took it as proof that men, no matter 
what their station in life, like people 
who are pleasant and friendly. 

Lord Fisher, my idol of them all, 
in sending me his photograph, wrote 
me that there was no honor Great 
Britain could give me that I didn’t 
deserve twice over. When Lord 
Kitchener and Marshal Foch and 
other Allied leaders visited this coun- 
try, I felt peculiarly gratified that 
they elected to be my guests. 

Great men are all extremely simple. 
I have never known a great man who 
had not a simple soul, nor one who 
was not unappreciative of his own 
qualities. 

One of the crowning happinesses of 
my life was the presentation to me, 
on my seventieth birthday, of a testi- 
monial volume by sixty-eight thou- 
sand Bethlehem workmen. This 
volume wasn’t inspired or engineered 
by my associates at the top, but was 
a spontaneous expression from the 
workmen themselves, couched in their 
own language. That sort of thing 
makes life worthwhile. 

It’s curious that most things in life, 
both mental and physical, depreciate 
with age; but there is one which ap- 
preciates and increases with age— 
human friendships. 

Like myself, the United States, I 
feel, has been blessed with more than 
ordinary measure of luck. Nor can 
I doubt that this luck will shortly 
return. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 








Session Nears End—A New Plan 
for International Co-operation 


By OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


LTHOUGH Congress already is 

in a going-home mood, early 
July appears to be the consensus on 
adjournment. The division of the 
Senate on the tariff bill is such that 
it cannot be disposed of until an 
agreement is reached on silver. And 
silver is a real fight between the in- 
flationists and the currency stabiliz- 
ers. Briefly, the White House posi- 
tion is that political assistance to the 
silver states is within reason, but that 
anything more than a Treasury pur- 
chase bounty would be dangerous. 
Until this silver-tariff deadlock is 
broken, Congress will talk on merrily. 


Another Economic Conference? 


Richard Washburn Child, in Eu- 
rope as a special economic scout for 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull, is anything but bullish on the 
outlook for substantial world recov- 
ery by the route of nationalism. He 
is ready to recommend another seri- 
ous try at a world economic settle- 
ment through a revival of the London 
conference. International monetary 
stabilization must be achieved some- 
how, he reports in his informal rov- 
ing communications. Every month’s 
delay brings further disintegration of 
world commerce into ever smaller 
units of national self-sufficiency. Pre- 
vailing uncertainties in the exchanges 
make international trade impossible 
save as a daring speculation. Dump- 
ing and price cutting are becoming 
the rule throughout Europe. 

For the next six months, however, 
President Roosevelt intends to hew 
closely to the domestic recovery pro- 
gram. Foreign affairs are on the 
high shelf until 1935. Then, the naval 
conference preliminaries will afford 
the United States an effective bar- 
gaining leverage. 


Who Will Succeed Black? 


President Roosevelt is encounter- 
ing difficulty in his search for a new 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Governor Black wishes to be 
relieved as soon as his successor can 
be found; but he will carry on until 
the adjournment of Congress, in or- 
der that the President may make a 
recess appointment. 

Friends of Governor George Har- 
rison, of the New York bank, ex- 


press confidence their man could have 
the post for a mere nod of accept- 
ance. But Mr. Harrison apparently 
is reluctant to step up to the big chair 
until there is some further clarifica- 
tion on monetary policy. 

The President wants a Federal 
Reserve governor who sees eye to 
eye with him on money, credit and 
banking. Neither Eugene Meyer nor 
Governor Black met this qualification 
entirely, although Black came closer 
to it than did Meyer. 

Texas friends also are plugging 
R F C Chairman Jesse Jones for the 
governership. Vice-President Garner 
is in personal charge of the Jones 
boom. But Jones is not wholly ac- 
ceptable to the New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia boards. 


Horatio Holds the Bridge 


New Deal politicos are taking the 
Pennsylvania primary results in their 
accustomed jaunty stride—but the 
blow hurt! 

The White House supported Gov- 
ernor Pinchot in the Republican prim- 
ary with every device available to a 
Democratic President. Scout reports 
to Postmaster-General Farley two 
weeks before the balloting gave the 
victory to the New-Deal Republicans. 
These predictions were unequivocal. 
Accordingly, Governor and Mrs. Pin- 
chot were week-end guests at the 
White House. It was this public 
blessing upon the Pinchot campaign 
which gave the result its real sting. 

Senator Reed’s renomination by a 
margin of 125,000 votes was the 
more remarkable for having been 
achieved against prodigious party pat- 
ronage in the hands of the state Ad- 
ministration. In several scattered 
counties there were enough road 
workers on the combined state-fed- 
eral payroll to carry an election. 

Conspicuous defender of the Con- 
stitution from the first weeks of the 
Roosevelt special session in 1933, 
Senator Reed personified the opposi- 
tion to national regimentation. In 
the primary he was a figurative Hor- 
atio at the bridge; and had he been 
“dumped”—to use a favorite expres- 
sion of the Postmaster General—the 
Brain-Trust sweep to Utopia would 
have been away to a clear field. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


5 to 8 


long tall drinks 


It’s more convenient, of course, 
to use the BIG bottle of Can- 
ada Dry's Sparkling Water. And 
it's more economical. Canada 
Dry's Sparkling Water keeps its 
sparkle, thanks to Canada 
Dry’s secret process of pin-point 
carbonation. If there’s any left 
in the bottle, just cap it. Next 
day it will still have lots of lifé. 


plus bottle 
deposit 


BIG BOTTLE 20¢ 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 
Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25¢ 
plus deposit 
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Per: goes a button! Seconds left to fin- 
ish dressing ... no time to S. O.S. the 
valet .. . but Statler Hotels anticipate such 
emergencies... provide buttons, needles 
... already threaded. 

Silly to take up valuable space bragging 
about such little things? Perhaps; but the 
Statler pin cushion with its quick repair 
supply of buttons, pins and threaded 
needles is more than a detail... it is sym- 
bolic of painstaking attention toeverything 
that study and forethought can provide to 
make you more comfortable as our guest. 

You can get along without a pin cush- 
ion, of course; or clean pens, free-flowing 
ink and a well that doesn’t mess your fin- 
gers...the special pants hanger on the 
closet door or the towel hook handily 
placed to save groping overhead . . . the 
telephone-attached memorandum pad... 
or the convenient desk calendar . . . the 
tourist and visitor’s city map... the ample 
supply of stationery, both business and 
social . . . telegraph blanks... air mail 
stickers... me so on and on. 

In fact, you could worry along without 
many little things that the Statlers provide 
out of the crucible of their experience and 


FORBES for 


LET ME SEW THAT ON, 


Oe 


LITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE YOU HAPPY, ARE 8/G THINGS TO STATLER HOTELS 
5 Ne 7 4 


which they have made essential to com- 
plete hotel service; but you would miss 
them .. . when you stopped at other hotels. 

You probably wouldn’t know, unless we 
told you, that maids’ keys are soft leather 
guarded; that the maid or the night watch- 
man doesn’t have to rattle your door-knob 
because a clever gadget outside signals 
them when the room is occupied; that sup- 
ply carts are rubber-tired and bumpered 
... to mention only a few of the things 
done to cut down corridor noises so that 
your slumber may be restful, undisturbed. 

We could subtract a big, fluffy bath towel 
or two from the more than generous 
supply; or omit the sanitary inner pillow 
slip, or the pad that adds a finishing 
smoothness to the famous Statler bed. We 
could dispense with many little extra ser- 
vices and save money; but we don’t... 
because your good will is our most prized 

ossession. 

So all the little things we do to make you 
happy, will always be big things to us... 
important parts of the Statler Standard 
of Service . . . constant reminders of our 
responsibility to give you complete hotel 
service. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Cl ve lend 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 


Bost oun 


ROOMS BEGIN at 3.50 


Buffalo 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


Detroit 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


St. Louis 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 2.50 


. New York ( Hrotel Pennsylvania ) 


ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 


"Co the Ladia— Q 


We really had the ladies in mind when 
we put the pin cushion in all bedrooms, 
but it’s the fumble-fingered male who 
chortles when he finds the needles 
threaded. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


® Pin Cushion 

e Free Morning Newspaper 
® Circulating Ice Water 

@ Free Radio Reception 

© Bed Head Reading Lamp 
© Full-length Mirror 

© Inner-spring Hair Mattress 


® Certified Guest Room Lighting for 
Eye Comfort 


@ No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms 


© No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 


@ One-Day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 


© Private Bath with Every Room 


@ Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
Newsstand Items 


@ Statler Service Training of 
Employees 


® Price of Room Posted in the Room 
e A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 
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BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 








What’s Ahead for June? 


JUNE 
is a better month than May for 
Pullman travel 
Rubber soles and heels 
Inner-tube shipments 
Iron-ore shipments 
Asphalt production 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Portland-cement shipments 
Butter production 


and many other industries 


N the past twenty-four months 

business has got the jitters as 
soon as any seasonal decline put in an 
appearance. This in spite of the fact 
that seasonal declines are as inevitable 
as seasonal rises. 

The charts below will help any 
thoughtful business executive to un- 
derstand what to expect in the near- 
future weeks. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Two years ago, seasonal decline 
set in early in May. Last year load- 
ings advanced until July. 

While there is no expectation that 
last year’s performance will be re- 
peated, the line representing recent 
loadings is obviously far stronger 
than two years ago. 


Bank Debits 


The line for two years ago and 
that for 1929 shows what may rea- 


sonably be expected during June. 

Last year the decline to be expected 
at this season began in mid-May and 
lasted only two weeks. Afterwards 
the rise of early June began, and 
continued into July. 

This year’s debits (which are a 
rough measure of total business in 
dollars) could fall below last year 
and their trend still compare favor- 
ably with 1929. 

Commercial Failures 


This is the most encouraging fac- 
tor in the entire business situation. 
Before the collapse of October, 1929, 
warning a year ahead of time had 
been given by commercial failure 
increases. 

Note how far below the levels of 
1929 and of more recent years are 
the figures for failures of 1934. In 
recent weeks, the advantage in favor 
of 1934 has increased instead of 
diminishing. Outside of New York 
City, the comparison is even more 
favorable. 
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Decently 


and in order 


Group life insurance sets up an 
orderly method for supplying 
family needs when an employee 
dies. 


This means a good deal to the 
management. 


OUR BOOKLET 
AVAILABLE TO EMPLOYERS 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 



































Makes travel money go 


FARTHER 


NEW REDUCED FARES 
in FIRST CLASS {fo 


CALIFORNIA 




















Former First Class fare of $225 REDUCED 
to $185. Tourist Cabin $120 one way, $180 
round trip. And everything previously avail- 
able remains unchanged. Big cabins — all 
outside. Broad decks. Two swimming pools 
built in deck. Air-conditioned dining salons. 
Spacious luxury throughout on largest ships 
in coast-to-coast service—S. S. Virginia, 
S. S. California, S. S. Pennsylvania. Calls at 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Ask your local travel agent 
about “Around and Across America” 
all-expense tours. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






















Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of market 
opportunities. 


’ 
They enable the larger in- 
vestor to diversify his hold- 
ings, thereby increasing 
margin of safety. 





Our booklet which explains 
the many advantages offered 
by Odd Lot Trading fur- 
nished on request. 


Ask for F. 626 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&(0 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 



























THREE BARGAIN STOCKS 
TO BE BOUGHT NOW 


We have selected three low-priced stocks which every 
investor should buy immediately. Most likely they 
will not long be available at present prices. All are 
cheap, selling as they do under $27 a share. One may 
be purchased around $22 and another for as little as 
$12.75. Each is a strong, aggressive company and all 
are important factors in their respective enterprises. 





You are not buying ‘‘cats and dogs’’ when you purchase 
these three issues. You are purchasing an interest in 
three great enterprises which should benefit most from 
better times. Within a reasonable period, these three 
stocks should bring exceptionally large profits. 


The names of these chree stocks will be sent to you 


absolutely free. Also an_ interesting little book. 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no 
obligation. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 556, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 
Ask for Booklet J-6 
Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(isHoum &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


























E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, May 21, 1934. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $0.65 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable June 15, 1934 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 31, 1934; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
debenture stock of this Company, payable on 
July 25, 1934 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 10, 1934. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 








Further Intermediate Recovery Possible but 
Longer-Term Prospects Continue Dubious 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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\ \ 7 HEN our last article was written 
stocks were only slightly above 
their December low levels. While 
continuing our conservative attitude for 
the longer swing, we suggested the prob- 
ability of an intermediate recovery from 
those levels, but with stop-loss protection 
at the December lows. 

The intermediate recovery failed to de- 
velop as quickly as we had anticipated. 
Averages broke through the December sup- 
port levels and thus confirmed more bear- 
ish indications for the longer term. Fol- 
lowing this violation and a low point for 
the movement on May 14th, prices pro- 
ceeded to recover moderately, in pursu- 
ance of our suggestion last issue. While 
anticipating such a recovery if the De- 
cember lows were broken, we also stated 
that we should not bank on such an even- 
tuality, and we thus consider the balance 
of our speculative campaign closed out on 
May 14th, at around 80 on the Times in- 
dustrial average, as charted above. 


HIS campaign was inaugurated at 
around 75 last October. One-quarter 
was sold out on December 20th, at around 
82, one-quarter on March 9th, at around 
91, and the balance on May 14th, at 80. 
Our total average profit on the cam- 
paign, therefore, is not much over 10 per 
cent. and the figures are given “for the 
record” and by no means for “boasting.” 
As is so often the case in market opera- 
tion, we should have taken a larger profit 
if we had not tried too hard for a spec- 
tacular one. 
In any case, however, the writer is a 
bit relieved to be finally “out” of this cam- 


paign, for it has occupied a particularly 
difficult period of market history, and the 
future is by no means assured. There are 
good chances for further recovery than we 
have thus far had, following the May 14th 
lows, but we still do not feel that any such 
recovery would go back up more than half 
way to the intermediate top of April 20th. 
And we are by no means assured, on the 
other hand, that even such a recovery will 
fully materialize, or that we have seen the 
final bottom for the reaction. 


E shall not renew specific advice for 
another speculative campaign until 
such points become more clearly outlined 
for the future. But we do feel that inter- 
mediate trading commitments are current- 
ly justified, in moderation, merely on the 
possibility that the May 23rd low repre- 
sents the end of a short secondary reaction. 
and because the situation provides a good 
basis for close stop-loss protection. 
Needless to say, we should close out any 
such speculative commitments if new lows 
are registered in the averages. The pos- 
sible loss is therefore only a point or two, 
while the possible profit is at least five 
points, calculated on the basis of the “half- 
way” recovery postulated above. 


UCH a policy, however, is suggested for 

the active trader only. For the more 
conservative operator, including the long- 
term investor, we should prefer to con- 
tinue the “conservative” position recom- 
mended in recent articles. 

Noon. May 24th, 1934. 
about June 7th.) 


(Next article 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Warm-Weather Styles in the stock 
market are perhaps not so definite as in 
various other lines, but they are trace- 
able, nevertheless, and investment antici- 
pation of mid-Summer demands may 
well prove profitable for trading port- 
folios. 

Ice, ice-cream and soft-drink com- 
panies are the ones usually singled out 
for hot-weather favor and some of the 
better-known issues in these groups in- 
clude American Ice, Coca-Cola, National 
Dairy Products and Bordens. 

Due to the important and basic ten- 
dency from ice to automatic refrigera- 
tion it would hardly seem advisable to 
hold American Ice for the long pull, but 
the stock is now fairly low, and, while 
speculative, seems to offer a satisfactory 
vehicle for some hot-weather attention. 


Ice-Cream Companies are usually just 
plain dairy distributors during the Win- 
ter and on that basis they have had to 
take a fair measure of “new deal” pun- 
ishment over the past year. The Sum- 
mer months usher in their big season 
for ice cream, however, and profits 
from this branch ought to be compara- 
tively better this year than from the 
more prosaic lines of dairy products. 

Both Bordens and National Dairy 
Products have been fluctuating within a 
narrow range ever since late last year 
and seem in good technical position for 
substantial Summer performance. 


Coca-Cola. As is so often the case, 
this leader of the soft-drink classifica- 
tion has made its former calamity-howl- 
ers look a bit sheepish. Less than a year 
ago it was not difficult to find plenty 
of sages who prophecied that the death 
of prohibition in this country was also 
the knell of Coca-Cola. 

Perversely, however, the stock has 
turned in one of the strongest perform- 
ances of the entire market in recent 
months. From a low point of under 80, 
a year ago, the trend has been consist- 
ently upward, ‘with a new high above 
125 in April of the current year and 
very little reaction since then. 

We consider this performance based 
largely upon a strong technical situation, 
hut there are still no signals that the 
upward move is over.- The stock is high 
priced and has a narrow market, but it 
seems to offer still further speculative 
promise over the coming months. 


The “Little Brother” Group in hot- 
weather stock favorites includes many 
more issues than those mentioned above, 
but they are in the “junior division” be- 
cause their connection with hot-weather 
demand is not so direct. 

Among such issues may be included 
the automatic refrigeration companies, 
like Kelvinator Corporation and Servel. 


immediately! 








On April 27th, Wetsel clients were 
advised to accept profits in some 
stocks. 


On May Ist, all clients were 
urged to get out of the market 
What would such 
advice have been worth to you? 





THE MARKET 
FACES A 
CRUCIAL TEST! 


® For a limited time only, anyone seeking late 
market opinion is invited to come to our 
offices and consult with an executive—with- 


out obligation. 


® Or, if inconvenient, send for free copy of 
“Special Supplementary Bulletin” in which 
the decline was predicted and for our famous 
booklet, ““How to Protect Your Capital and 


Accelerate Its Growth.” 





A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, 


CHRYSLER BLDG. 


INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You may send above mentioned Bulletin and Booklet without obligation. 











These two are the chief specialists, but 
General Electric, General Motors, Amer- 
ican Radiator and Westinghouse also 
have their interests in the field. These 
larger companies should also take in 
some additional Summer revenue on ac- 
count of air conditioning» and in that 
field Pullman must also be mentioned. 

There is danger, of course, in stretch- 
ing one’s imagination too far in the 
search for warm-weather issues, but it 
seems only fair to mention stocks like 
Spalding, Eastman Kodak and Liquid 
Carbonic. 

One final thought might even be 
given to the sugar stocks, not only be- 
cause their output rises in Summer, but 
also because the group as a whoie ap- 


pears to have improved its basic position. 

Some of the suggestions in this group 
might include American Sugar Refin- 
ing, Cuban-American Sugar, Great West- 
ern, and South Porto Rico Sugar. 


Second-Quarter Earnings may not 
make such gloomy reading as many have 
been anticipating. The unfavorable fac- 
tors include comparison with the high 
levels of this period last year, labor dif- 
ficulties, higher costs due to our “planned 
recovery,” and so on. 

By and large, business is better than 
a year ago. Costs have increased and 
profits will probably not be so high as 
the enthusiastic estimates made at the 
beginning of the year. But there will be 





plenty of corporations to show better 
second-quarter earnings this year than 
last. 

Some of the stocks whose per-share 
profits promise to be well above the first 
quarter of this year and also well over 
the second quarter of last year, include 
Bethlehem Steel, du Pont, ‘Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, Union Carbide, Air Reduction, 
National Cash Register, International 
Business Machines, Coca-Cola, General 
Electric and perhaps some of the mo- 
tors, like Chrysler and General Motors. 


New Era Dividend Survivors. The 
ranks of that honorable body of stocks 
which have neither passed nor reduced 
their dividends since 1929 are growing 
thinner, but the stalwart survivors mefit 
more honor than they generally receive. 
Memorial Day is a fitting time to honor 
the strong veterans. 

National Biscuit dropped from the 
heroic roster with its recent dividend 
reduction but there are still a fair num- 
ber of issues paying dividends at the 1929 
rates. 
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Some of the more important companies 
in this group include American Tel. & 
Tel., Allied Chemical, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Reynolds Tobacco, Homestake 
Mining,» General Mills, Amerada, Penick 
& Ford and Liggett & Myers. 

There may, of course, be further de- 
linquencies in this group and in such 
case the stocks are perhaps more vulner- 
able than those which have already 
taken their medicine. Most of the 
issues, however, seem to warrant con- 
tinued confidence. 











The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933 








OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Baltimore, Md., April 18, 1934. 


To the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company: 

The President and Directors present herewith a statement of the opera- 
tions of the Company for the year ended December 31, 1933, including 
condensed Income Account compared with the preceding year, and Balance 
Sheet as of December 3lst, with other information which may be of interest. 


The Annual Report in the customary form will be sent later to all stock- 
holders who have advised or may advise the Secretary of the Company of 
their desire to receive it. 


The net income for the year, after payment of interest and all other fixed 
charges, amounted to $204,772, as compared with a deficit _in 1932 of 
$6,334,978 or an improvement in net income for 1933 of $6,539,750. 


Compared with the preceding year, freight revenue reflected an increase 
of $7,320,226 notwithstanding the emergency increase in rates authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective January 4, 1932, which 
had contributed about $300,000 per month to the Company's revenues 
terminated as of September 30, 1933. 

While there was a marked improvement in the passenger traffic during 
the last six months of the year as compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, the increase was not sufficient to overcome the drastic 
decline in the first six months, and as a result there was a decrease in 
passenger revenue for the vear of $564,217, or 5.44%. ‘There was, however, 
an increase cf 1.62% in revenue passenger miles, reflecting improvement 
in the long-haul business. ‘The Century of Progress Exposition held at 
Chicago from May 27th to November 12th, 1933, was a contributing factor 





to the increased passenger revenue realized during the last half of the year. 
The operation by your Company of completely air conditioned trains between 
New York and Chicago and St. Louis was also effective in regaining to your 
line some of the passenger traffic which had been diverted to other forms of 
transportation. Further additions during the year to the air conditioned 
equipment permitted more extended service of this character. 


Advantage was taken of the increased revenues to pursue a more liberal 
maintenance program. The expenditures for maintaining roadway and track 
were $622,333 greater than in 1932. Maintenance of Equipment expenses 
were increased $1,853,693, representing not only increased expenditures on 
equipment, but also increase in the depreciation charges. 


The property has been adequately maintained to assure safe and depend- 
able service. 


Although traffic as a whole increased, transportation expenses were reduced 
by $2,571,341, or 5.55%, and consumed but 33.21 cents out of each dollar 
of revenue earned as compared with 36.82 cents in 1932. 

During the year 1933 the obligations of the Company, outstanding in the 
hands of the public, were reduced more than $8,900,000. 

The present trend of industry seems to justify expectation for further 
improvement, and while no prophecy for the immediate future is here 
ventured, the outlook is more reassuring than it was one year ago. With 
further revival of commerce, your Company should share in the anticipated 
benefits from such recovery. 

To secure as great a volume of traffic as possible under present conditions, 
the interest and cooperation of the stockholders is most earnestly solicited. 


Very respectfully, 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President. 








INCOME ACCOUNT 





Increase or Decrease 
Compared 
With Previous Year 


$113,380.26 $7,320,296 6 
Revenue from freight transportation 113,380,296 7,320, 36 
Revenue from passenger ee 9,798,466 * 564,217 
Revenue from mail, express and other i 
transportation service 8,613,491 * 846,589 





Total Railway Operating Revenues. ..$131,792,253 $ 5,909,430 








$ 10,939,855 $ 622,333 
24,011,165 1,853,693 
4,026,271 * 707,776 

. 43,771,782 *2,571,341 

General - 6,545,184 * 608,745 

Miscellaneous 1,075,443 601 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 
Maintenance of Equipment 





Total Railway Operating Expenses...$ 90,369,700 285,235 








Transportation Ratio 33.21% 
Total Operating Ratio 68.57% 





Net Revenue from Railway Operations....$ 41,422,553 $ 7,194,665 








$ 8,156,726 $* 748,292 
4,416,626 1,067,154 





Total Charges to Net Revenue $ }2,573.352 $ 318,862 








Net Railway Operating Income, as defined 
in Transportation Act of 1920 

Other Income—Rents, Dividends on Stock 
and Interest on Bonds owned 


$ 28,849,201 $ 6,875,803 
6,218,021 * 360,808 





Total Income from all sources $ 35,067,222 $ 6,514,995 








$ 33,715.331 $ 319,365 
1,147,119 * 344,120 


Deductions for Interest and Rentals 
All Other Charges against Income 





Total Deductions from Income $ 34,862,450 $* 24,755 








Net Income or Deficit 2 $ 6,539,750 








*Decrease. 





CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—DEC. 31, 1933 





ASSETS 
Investment in Property used in Transportation Service $ 987,243,034 
Road $ 716,764,832 
260,015,002 


10,463,200 


Equipment 
Investment in Perpetual 
italized (per contra) 


Investment in Separately Operated Properties 
Investment in Other Companies 
Investment in Miscellaneous Physical Property, etc 


99,079,055 
95,384,122 
4,643,225 
$1,186,349,436 
147 


’ ’ 


Total Investments 
Current Assets 
Cash 
Materials and Supplies, Traffic and Agents’ 
Balances, etc. 


Deferred Assets, including Insurance Fund 4,390,747 
Unadjusted Debits 360,484 


$1,220,833,814 


Capital Stock 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


$ 315,158,510 
» 58,863,162 
256,295,348 


684,381,370 


Equipment Trust Obligations 
Loans and Bills Payable— 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Loans. 
r Loans and Bills Payable 
Miscellaneous Obligations 
Unassumed Obligations of Operated Sub- 
sidiaries 
Capitalized Leaseholds (per contra) .$10,463,200 
Less capital stock of lessors 
held by the Company 5,250 


Current Liabilities—Traffe and Car Service, 

Wages Payable, Accrued Interest, ete 
Liability for Provident Funds and Other Deferred Liabilities. 
Accrued Depreciation on Equipment $ 82,4 7 
Other Unadjusted Credits 8,626,744 


91,082,318 
Inter-company Non-negotiable Accounts (net Balance) 14,597,059 
Premium on Sale of Common Stock 
Surplus 88 91,811,110 


$1,220,833,814 


42,888,200 
69,582,777 
22,102,367 

2,358,076 


43,577,700 


10,457,950 





22,699,337 
1,104,110 
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1934 29 
Forbes Stock Guid 
Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 4 $0.437 $0.15, 3 m Addres.ograph-Mult. ...... iy 38- 8; 20-33 11%- 7% 10 tala 
No 841 3.80 bie, om Alb Reductioas o.oo... $3.75a - 223- 31; 28-33 106%4- 9334 6 3.8 
10 1,492 12 Ms ta iy i. aR ae eee 1.20a 33- 4: 29-33 23%- 17% 20 6.0 
No 4,153 21 1.21¢ 0.287,3 m Alleghany Corp............ "s 51- 1; ’29-’33 5%4- 2% 3 oe 
No 2,402 81 ee a eats Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’33 1603%4-126% 134 4.5 
No tan 219+  0.514,3m_ Allis Chalmers............ % 76- 4: '29-’33 13 
25 2,474 59 Beer American Can ..:3...¢....; 4 158- 29; ’27-33 1073%4- 90% 95 42 
No 600 110 7.077¢ 4.267,6 im Amer. Car & Foundry...... 116- 3; °25-33 33%- 19% 22 ae 
No 1,656 43 5. seine’ Amer. & Foreign Power.... 199- 2; ’25-’33 133%4- 8 ook 
No 1,008 4 eee Sere American International..... 150- 3; ’28-'33 ll - a6 9 ae 
No 768 23 J See Amer. Locomotive ......... 136- 3; ’28-’33 3834- 223% 27 sae 
No 10,158 12 i) Sa American Radiator......... 55- 3; '29-’33 17%- 12 14 WY 
25 «1,711 33 0.447 0.30,3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 144- 3; ’29-'33 28%- 16% 19 cane 
No 1,830 43 a”: eee Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 130- 5; ’28-'33 51%- 353% 41 a 
100 450 153 we cs. “Fees. Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 13; ‘22-33 - 46 52 3.9 
100 18,662 132 7.37 77, 3m Ame. Td. & Td. ....5... 9 310- 70; ’22-’33 125%-107% 115 78 
25 3,134 36 Pe Leduc American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-’33* 8414- 67 72 6.9 
No 400 25 DS 8 aries Amer. Woolen............. 166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 8% 11 oaks 
50 8674 55 0.794 0.199, 3 m Anaconda Copper.......... 175- 3; ’24-33* 17%- 13 15 
25 2,000 25 a o- eeans Armour of Ill. “A”......... 27- 1; ’25-’33 8 - 4% 6 
1 587 22 5.477 1.717" Assoc. Dry Goods......... 76- 3; ’25-’33 18%- 11% 13 
100 2,427 264 1.037 1.087, 3m  Atcihson, Topeka, & S. F... ‘ 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%- 51% 56 
25 2,667 51 2.46 0.23, 3 m Atlantic Refining.... ..... 1 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%4- 21% 26 38 
No 223 56 10.3372 3.847, 3 m Auburn Automobile ........ 2 514- 28; ’28-’33 57%- 31% 36 5.5 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 5.1374 Baldwin Locomotive ....... 67- 2; ’29-33 16 - 9% 12 
100 2,563 131 0.84¢ 0.994,3 m_ Baltimore & Ohio.......... = 145- 4; ’23-33 S- 21 24 
2) 439 43 4.12 0.87, 3m Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 29; ’23-'33 - 58 60 5.0 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.36,3 m Bendix Aviation ........... 104- 5; ’29-33 S06. 13% 16 
No 3,200 124 4.77+  0.797,3 m_ Bethlehem Steel ........... i 141- 7; ’23-'33 4914- 32 35 
25 4,395 31 eae es. tome Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; °29-'33 2714- 19% 24 7.0 
No 770 68 7.498 6.00, 10 m  Brook-Manhattan Transit . ; 82- 9; ’23-’33 395%- 28% 38 
No 742 90 6.18 6.034 Brook. Unton. Gas... :..... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%4- 60% 64 78 
No 5,000 6 eet 8 Sages Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-'33 193%%- 12% 14 3.0 
No 965 39 4.68%¢ 4.28° California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’33 3414- 1834 32 48 
No 512 16 0.89 0.51,6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; 26-33 2914- 21 23 4.1 
100 195 137 MN Ss cine OSS © ean renee we 515- 14; ’22-’33 8634- 46 52 a 
No 1,123 36 Oat. Cente Cerro de Pascu............ 0.50 120- 4; ’20-’33 40%- 30% 35 1.4 
No 1,800 53 3.69 104,3 m Chesapeake Corp........... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-’33 487%- 34 45 5.4 
25 ~=7,655 50 3.67 1.19, 4 m Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’33* 47%- 3914 46 5.9 
5 4361 20 2.77 0.76,3 m Chrsyler Corp............. 1.25a 141- 5: ’25-’33 603%%- 36% 40 3.0 
No _ 1,000 14 8.81 ee Se ee ere 6 191- 41; ’29-’33 127 - 95% 123 4.9 
No 341 56 a ee eee Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ci 9G -33:"°27-'33 834- 35% 5 au 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.494 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 141- 4; ’26-’33* 19%- 11% 13 3.9 
10 954 18 1.52 0.76, 3 m Commercial Credit......... 1 71- °4; '25-33 35%- 185% 30 i 
No 2,636 4 SS 3 coe Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-'33 363%4- 1934 23 2.7 
No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.01¢ Commonwealth & Southern. 30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1% 2 prt 
No 11,477 55 335 2.994 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 2 182- 31; ’28-’33 473%4- 31% 34 5.9 
No 14,218 18 Oar. > Seceaers Consolidated Oil........... 0.50s 46- 4; ’22-’33* 14%- 9% 11 4.6 
20 ~=«:1,751 44 4.31 4.534 Continental Can........... 92- 17; ’28-’33 83%4- 69% 75 4.0 
5 4,739 16 0.18 0.26,3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- 4; ’26-’33 22%4- 16% 21 1.2 
2 £500 35 3.87 0.74, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 84%4- 60% 66 5.4 
100 450 146 ee: <- - ssiecalan Crucible Steel............. we 122- 6; ’21-33 383%- 21% 26 aes 
10 ~=1,000 23 | gilli a Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 1; 21-33 9%- 3% 8 
1 6,721 3 0.32+ 0.12¢, 3 m Curtiss-Wright ..:........ 30- 1: ’29-'33 5%4- 2% 4 
100 516 247 | rs Delaware & Hudson....... 230- 32; ’20-’33 73%4- 50 53 ead 
50 ~=1,689 89 1.77+ 0.22+,3 m _ Del., Lack. & Western..... a 173- 8; ’22-’33 3334- 20% 23 ois 
No 700 25 Sn i ) eek Diamond Match ........... 1 30- 10; ’39-’33 28%4- 21% 23 44 
No 953 12 ts = Soa aeae Tei: DEUNE. cs Lice Hiki dees 3.50a 40- 6: ’27-’33 40%- 32 37 4.0 
20 =11,550 34 2.93 0.90,3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.60 231- 22; ’29-'33 103%- 80 84 3.1 
No 2,256 61 | Serene Eastman Kodak ........... 4 265- 35; ’22-’33 96%- 79 94 4.3 
5 885 ll A RR Elec. Auto-Lite............ 3 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 18% 22 pee 
N 3,316 29 RE oon tian Electric Power & Light.... 104- 3; ’25-'33 9%- 4% 6 : 
100 1,511 120 ghee a ee eer peer 94- 2; ’23-33 24%- 13% 19 
10 386 49 0.57+ 0.047, 3 m General Asphalt .......... r. 97- 4; ’20-'33 23%4- 15% 19 i 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.14,3 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’20-’33* 25%4- 18% 20 3.0 
No 5,251 11 2.10 0.70, 3 m General Foods............. 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’33* 36%- 32 33 5.4 
No 662 45 ee. > >t eae ve General Mills... .. 2.2.20: 3 89- 28; ’28-'33 6414- 53% 56 5.4 
10 43,500 14 1.72 0.63, 3m General Motors............ 1.25a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 -290%. 33 37 
No 321 17 0.51+  0.67+,3 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-33 453%4- 31% 34 2.9 
No 2,000 2 1.06 0.26,3 m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 12%- 8% 11 9.1 
No 1,826 13 Bae as’ Needles GS oc vgudncsesess 1.20 82- 8; ’28-33 - 16% 20 6.0 
No 1,156 21 _ ae Goodrich, B. F............ a 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 12% 15 sea 
No 1.494 23 ee ae Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 6; ’27-33 413%- 26% 30 ; 
1 2,283 2 0.02+ 0.017, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors...... 61- 1; ’25-’33 44- 2% 3 se 
100 2,487 155 1.287 1.69, 3 m Great Northern Pfd........ 155- 5; ’27-33 32%4- 18 21 
No 198 99 0.27 0.23+, 3 m Gulf States Steel........... 26- 3; ’25-'33 42 - 24 28 fe 
+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. a Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended Ma (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
O) Be (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


cesar 31. (p) Year ended November 30. fore charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. 
(uw) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 





FORBES for 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 iv. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


729 $3 . d Hershey Chocolate......... 144- 26; ’27-'33 64%- 48% 63 48 
400 112 : , Hudson & Manhattan...... as 74- 7; °24-33 12%- 7% 8 
1,535 18 . i Hieison Motor. ....cccccces ce 100- 3; ’27-’33 24%4- 12% 






— - 


350 a ~ 7. “tamegase Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; ’22-’33 13%- 7 

703 J ’ Int. Business Machines..... 255- 52; ’24-’33 149% -132 
4,243 wes... Webase ee ae eee . 142- 10; ’28-’33 46%- 30 
14,584 8 Int. Nickel of Canada...... . 73- 4; ’28-'33 29%- 21 
ae eee! | Ree ). 2 > eae . 149- 3; 29-33 17%- 11% 


1,125 F Kelvinator Corp........... . 91- 3; ’26-’33 21%- 
10,437 <- eee Sete Kennecott Copper.......... we 105- 5; ’29-'33 23 

A ees Berk ee aS 2 ee ee . 92- 6; ’26-33 22 - 
oe ee > SRR F tapes Kroger Grocery ........... : 145- 10; ’24-’33* 335%- 


. Liggett & Myers “B”...... 128- 34; ’24-’33 
A Eg a ES 96- ; °23-"33 
. Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 178- 16; ’24-’33* 
Eg SR Lorillard Tobacco.......... , 47- 9; ’24-33 


_e 


oo 


~a = «4 = = = &@ SS 8 HOS Oe 


an FE McKeesport Tin Plate..... 104- 28; ’28-’33 
Ne Ee cwnw.de oe 115- 10; ’28-’33 

nian eyes Sess 392- 17; ’25-’33* 

Mid-Continent Pet......... i 45- 4; ’26-33 

Missouri Pacific ........... aia 101- 2; ’29-'33 
Montgomery Ward........ ‘i 157- 4; ’28-33 


1 OPPR Quem mE 
- NOOo™N wonw oh: 


Sy ro 119- 8; ’26-’33 
National Biscuit........... 237- 20; ’28-’33* 
Nat. Cash Register........ ee 149- 5; ’26-’33 
Secas Nat. Dairy Products....... ‘ 134- 11; ’24-’33 
National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-’33* 
te SS Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; '26-33 
National Steel..........000 77- 13; ’29-°33 
New York Central......... ee 257- 9; ’26-33 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-’33 
North American........... : 187- 13; ’26-’33 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... d 99- 15; ’27-'33 . | 
Packard Motors .......... oe 33- 2; ’29-'33 Pe 
Pennsylvania R. R......... ; 110- 7; ’22-'33 
Pere Marquette ........... ca 260- 26-33 

Dilek Public Service of N. J..... 2. 138- ’27-"33 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 99- 27-33 


29-33 
27-33 
"29~’33 


27-33 
’24-"33* 
’27-"33 
"27-33 
22-33 
"22-33 
’26-’33 
25-33 
’26-’33 
’22-’33 
1933 

; 29-33 
°24-'33 
’26-’33 
’26-’33 
"29-"33 
°29~33 


°28-"33 


ewe 


® WOMND 


Radio Corporation......... ng 115- 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... ‘a 58- 
ats, Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 66- 


0.537, 13 m 2. sr - 198- 
cy. odeiehas Socony-Vacuum ........... 0. 48- 
| ek ares South Porto Rico Sugar... P 49- 
1.498 : Southern Cal. Edison....... 2 92- 
ae Southern Pacific........... — 158- 
2.887 55f, Southern Railway.......... ree 165- 
1.15 33, Standard Brands........... 89- 
rere Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 
0.58 25, Standard Oil of California. . 82- 
Re SERS Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 
eee o> “Games Sterling Products.......... 3. 

1.444 13, Stewart-Warner .......... 
Se. %-. skskee Studebaker Corp....: Sey 


wee we 


= 
LAO Ne 


ere ee ee ee ee ee 


_ 


RBVRuwown 


wee ee 


ee Texas Corporation......... 
5 Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 

Timken Roller Bearing..... 
CaS lp i. ee 


_ 


we we we we 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 29-33 
Union Oil of California.... ; '24-33 
ee 5 eee : '24-"33 
United Aircraft & Transport .. ; ’29-33 
United Corporation ........ . ; '29-’33 
EE pwhocensick seus ; '26-33 
United Gas Improvement... F 60- 9; ’29-33 
Nite ae U. S. Industrial Alcohol....  .. ; 28-33 
SEARLE: ie he" Zy~a0 
ee U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0. ; ’28-’33 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 120- 2; ’25-’33 
1,464 8 eRe SI fh | SE be 97- 1; ’22-33 
8,703 jf t es eer re te 262- 21; '26-’33 59%- 39% 


1045 193 : 52, Western Union............ iss 272- 12; ’28-’33 66%- 40% 7 
3,172 16 } 097, Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; ’27-'33 36 - 25% 3.5 
2,586 66 y 71%, Westinghouse Electric ..... a 293- 16; ’28-’33 474%4- 30% pe. 
9,750 17 ee a aa Woolworth, F. W......... . 104- 22; ’29-'33 54%- 41% 48 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus t per cent. in stoek. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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“JUNE 1, 1934 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


A Marketing Problem 

“Our company has recently put on the 
market a transparent waterproofer. This 
material is used on the exterior of build- 
ings, the stone work of bridges, and nu- 
merous other places. It is to be marketed 
by us to builder supply companies and they 
in turn are to sell it to the contractors. In 
order that these builder supply companies 
may handle it at an attractive margin of 
profit, it is absolutely essential for us that 
we keep our price down, and when we do 
this, we do not have a sufficiently large 
margin of profit left to hire full-time sales- 
men on a salary and expense basis, where- 
as when a man goes out on a strictly com- 
mission basis, he may not be able to make 
sufficient money right from the very start. 

“We believe that if we could find a man 
who is already in business for himself and 
calls on the builder supply houses with 
different other lines, he might be able to 
handle our waterproofer on a strictly com- 
mission basis at a satisfactory rate of re- 
turn to himself because our waterproofer 
would then merely be an additional line 
for him to talk about and sell. 

“The trouble is we do not know where 
to find such men. Naturally they are al- 
ready more or less successful and do not 
answer the want ads in the daily papers. 
. . . We are wondering, therefore, if you 
do not know of a better way whereby we 
can get in touch with men of this calibre.” 
—H. A. Netson, Vice-President, Chemical 
Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


_ A company whose major function 
is the collection of building statistics 
carries on, without charge, exactly 
this type of service. It will sum- 
marize the information concerning 
the product, its uses, and the type of 
man whom you wish to obtain. 
Through its branch offices in the ter- 
ritories which you desire to cover, 
the corporation’s representatives, in 
the course of their regular calls, will 
mention your company, your prod- 
uct, and your proposition. Any in- 
quiries for your agency will be sent 
to you.—THE Eprrors. 


For the Layman 


“I diligently peruse your magazine and, 
for a man outside the financial world, I 
want to express my deep satisfaction at the 
manner in which it is set up, as it is quite 
comprehensible to the average layman.”— 
J. W. Baros, Miami Rug Company, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 


Proud Reader 


“Your condemnation of un-American 
experiments has my unlimited approval. 
May I compliment you upon being one of 
the few who still has the courage of his 
convictions and is not afraid to state them. 
I am proud to be numbered among your 
readers. Power to you.”—Doucias Doo- 
LITTLE, President, Doolittle & Company, 
Inc., Chicago. 


What Is Throttling the Building Industry? 


(Continued from page 12) 


fers an attractive way out of this difficulty. 
Much effort and money have already been 
put behind the development and promo- 
tion of factory-fabricated houses which re- 
quire only assembling at the building site. 
Thus far, though, they have not taken 
hold. The root of the difficulty lies in the 
facts that prefabricated dwellings have 
been designed primarily for sale direct to 
the consumer; that they must, therefore, 
appeal to him; and that their price is not 
yet low enough to make the consumer want 
to buy in spite of their new and strange 
appearance. In a word, the consumer is 
not yet willing to accept the product. 


Wreee*. then, can we expect of build- 
ing construction in the near future? 
What can we do to clear away the ob- 
stacles which lie across the path to real 
revival—inability to earn profits, high 
costs, high taxes, lack of private funds? 

No direct governmental construction can 
do more than provide a helping hand to a 
job that could be done more appropriate- 
ly by private initiative once it is assured 
of opportunities for profit. 

The real solution lies in developing a 
methodical, far-reaching plan for the 
building industry; and in throwing on the 
ash heap some of the makeshifts of an 
emergency character which deal only with 
surface symptoms, and with these in a 
piece-meal way. 

Planning on such a scale means co- 
operation among all manner of agencies-— 


governmental, private, financial, labor, 
civic, corporate. True planning must come 
to grips with the problems of construction 
costs; of existing indebtedness on real 
estate; of long-term interest rates; of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness; of long-term financ- 
ing; of zoning; and of a new amortiza- 
tion and depreciation philosophy. Need we 
wait for an earthquake, a devastating fire, 
a relentless flood to compel us to rebuild 
communities, cities and the Nation? Or 
can we not rather recognize the manifold 
phases of the current problem and fear- 
lessly plan to solve them? 

Indeed, we are compelled to recognize 
the implications of this situation if we are 
to employ fully the capacities of our build- 
ing and allied industries. For now, as a 
nation, we are no longer gaining in popu- 
lation at the accustomed rate of the past. 
We are constrained, therefore, to plan for 
our future construction and real-estate 
economy on the basis of an increased 
standard of living for our existing popu- 
lation rather than on population growth 
alone. 

To paraphrase an old truism: you can 
lead a borrower to the bank but ‘you can- 
not make him borrow. You can lead a 
bank to a borrower but you cannot make 
it loan. You must give them a reason for 
borrowing or lending—the lure of profit. 
Here in a word is the why of private build- 
ing stagnation. And here, too, is the an- 
swer to the problem of construction recov- 
ery generally. 
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another Mighty 
Gold Rush 


/ only $ 8c 


Witness the new stampede to 
Alaska—the excitement and 
raw romance of Alaska’s 1934 
Gold Rush. Sail up the Inside 
Passage on a luxurious liner 
to Ketchikan, Wrangel,Peters- 
burg, Taku Glacier, Juneau, 
Skagway, Sitka. 


Enjoy an ocean voyage on sheltered 
water like Norwegian fjords in 
Switzerland. Only $80 for the 11- 
day round trip from aGreat Northern 
terminal in the Pacific Northwest. 


Go EMPIRE BUILDER—cheaper 
than driving —air-conditioned din- 
ing and observation cars—to Glacier 
National Park, Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, California and other Na- 
tional Parks—optional returning. 


Write Mr. Dickinson... 


For full information, illus- 
trated literature or all-ex- 
pense tours, write A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., Dept. F. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


















Route of the Empire Builder 
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What Stocks Will Government 
Building Program Benefit? 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Stocks That Should Gain With Building 


COMPANY 

Am. Radiator 
Certain-teed Prods. 
International Cement .... 
Johns-Manville 


Common 


U. S. Realty 
d—Deficit. 


Thous. Shares High pers Earned Per ’34 Price Current 


Share ’33 Range Price 


22 d $0.14 17-22 13 
7 d 3.96 8-3 5 
63 d 0.16 38-22 24 
81 d 0.64 66-44 7 
50 1.00 50-35 36 
36 d 1.13 13-6 7 





that the major portion of benefits from 

our “planned recovery’ was going 
into the service lines, or the field of so- 
called consumption goods, whereas the more 
durable classifications like machinery, rail- 
way equipment and building have received 
comparatively little benefit. Such a lag in 
the heavier industries is not surprising in 
the early stages of depression or recovery. 
The lag has become comparatively impor- 
tant, however, because these heavy in- 
dustries account for the great majority of 
unemployment to-day. 

The Administration at Washington, re- 
alizing this situation, appears finally to be 
turning its “planning” more directly on 
such permanent classifications, with special 
respect to the building industry. 

In previous issues we have called at- 
tention to the probability of such Govern- 
ment stimulus and those forecasts have 
been advanced well on their way to realiza- 
tion by administrative measures and Con- 
gressional consideration during the past 
month. 


U shas been apparent for the past year 


LTHOUGH it is impossible to gauge 

the exact extent of such aid for the 
building industry at this time, the plan 
recently announced by the Administration 
suggests that several billion dollars of new 
credit can be made available either directly 
or indirectly for domestic building opera- 
tions. Such a spur of Government aid, 
whether approved on a basis of sound 
economics or not, should prove a decided 
stimulus to the general construction busi- 
ness. 

In this section of the April Ist issue of 
Forses the writer merely mentioned a few 
stocks in the building industry. In the 
present article, however, it may prove 
timely to go into some statistical details on 
six outstanding companies which would 
seem directly in line for the profits accru- 
ing from stimulated recovery in the con- 
struction field. 


MERICAN Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation specializes in 


plumbing and heating equipment of all 
kinds, but it also produces many other lines 
of products used in the construction indus- 
try, including a newly-developed grow of 
air-conditioning appliances. 

The company’s earning record reached 
a low poirit in 1932 with a loss of around 
$6,000,000 but last year the deficit was 
reduced to around $1,000,000, and prospects 
continue good for the present year. There 
is a fair-sized capitalization of around 
$10,000,000 in bonds, 50,000 shares of $7 
cumulative preferred stock and approx- 
imately 10,000,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock. No dividends appear imminent 
on the latter issue. Preferred dividends 
have been maintained regularly, however, 
and there is at least a possibility of com- 
mon dividend consideration by the end of 
this year if business continues to improve. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation is by 
no means the largest or strongest company 
in its field but the record was satisfactory 
previous to the depression and the company 
certainly has possibilities for good recovery 
with the general industry. 

It is a well integrated concern and prod- 
ucts include all kinds of roofing, paper, 
plaster, paint, gypsum and varnish. There 
is a funded debt of around $10,000,000 fol- 
lowed by a small issue of 60,000 shares of 
$7 cumulative preferred stock and less 
than 400,000 shares of no-par common 
stock. The company has shown a loss in 
each of the past six years though the 1933 
deficit was smaller than in 1932. 

Unpaid preferred dividends accumulated 
amount to over $35 per share but in 1927, 
the last year of good profits, the com- 
pany showed $56 per share earned on this 
issue. The common stock is nothing more 
than a speculation, but at current low 
prices it does appear to have definite pos- 
sibilities from such a standpoint. First 
quarter of 1934 still showed a deficit of 
nearly $1.50 per share but was materially 
better than the same time last year. 


NTERNATIONAL CEMENT COR- 
PORATION is one of the three larg- 
est producers in this country and also has 
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a large foreign business. 
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Capitalization is 
simple with about $18,000,000 of funded 
debt and a little over 600,000 shares of 
no-par common stock. Earming record has 
been generally regular and satisfactory 
with the exception of 1932 and 1933. 

The deficit of less than $1,500,000 in the 
year 1932 was reduced to only about $100,- 
000 loss last year, and 1934 could easily 
show a return to the profit side. As a 
matter of fact, the first three months of 
the present year showed earnings of & cents 
per share on the common, against a 30-cent 
deficit in the first quarter of 1933. 


OHNS-MANVILLE Corporation is 

one of the oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of asbestos and other fireproofing ma- 
terials. In recent years, however, it has 
branched out rapidly and now makes more 
than 1,500 products. The most important in- 
clude various types of roofing, flooring, ce- 
ment and insulation, and a general line of 
building materials. At least some of the 
company’s wide line of output is used in 
practically every basic industry of the 
country. 

The company operated at a profit of 
about $40,000 last year but there was a 
moderate deficit after preferred dividends. 
First quarter of the present year showed 
a loss of around $75,000 compared with a 
deficit of nearly $1,000,000 in the opening 
quarter of 1933. 

There is no funded debt and capitaliza- 
tion consists only of 75,000 shares of $7 
cumulative preferred stock and 750,000 
shares of no-par common stock. Nothing 
has been paid on the latter issue since 
early in 1932 but preferred dividends are 
practically up to date, and something may 
be done for the junior stock on any satis- 
factory gains in future business. 

United States Gypsum Company is well 
known in the building industry and has as 
its chief products various building mate- 
rials such as plaster, cement, tile, parti- 
tions and paints. 

There is no funded debt and after 80,000 
shares of $7 cumulative preferred stock, 
capitalization consists only of about 1,220,- 
000 shares of no-par common stock. Earn- 
ing record is one of the best in its field 
and there have been profits straight 
through the depression, with a satisfactory 
gain last year. The company is also one 
of the few building concerns paying com- 
mon dividends. The junior stock is on a 
dividend basis of $1 per share per annum. 


NITED STATES REALTY AND 

IMPROVEMENT COMPANY is one 
of the best-known companies in the group 
but its activities are more in the operating 
field of building than in the producing field. 
Rather than manufacturing building mate- 
rials it owns, operates and manages a 
great deal of real estate and also controls 
the George A. Fuller Company, an im- 
portant and well-known construction sub- 
sidiary. 

There is a funded debt of around $16,- 
000,000 followed by a little over 800,000 
shares of no-par common stock. No divi- 
dends have been paid since the Fall of 
1931 and resumption does not appear an 
early probability. The company has had 
deficits in the past two years but the previ- 
ous earning record was quite satisfactory 
and 1934 is showing improvement. 








Scientific Mechanics 
POINT and FIGURE METHOD CHARTS 








LEVERAGE CATAPULT ACTION 


Leverage and Catapult Action 
Create PROFITS for You 


This Method forecast the February 5th top in stocks and 
indicates proper buying levels. 
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Look into this Method. Signals like these develop again and 
again when you plot the movements of stocks by this time-tried 
Method of anticipating stock price movements. 


Point and figure charts are used by the street’s most successful operators. 
BOOKS by Victor de Villiers and Owen Taylor 


THE POINT and FIGURE METHOD of ANTICIPATING STOCK 
PRICE MOVEMENTS. Complete Theory and Practice. 


96 Pages—30 Charts 
8% x 11 in a loose leaf flexible binder, $5.00 
ADVANCED THEORY and PRACTICE of the POINT and FIGURE METHOD 


Advanced technic and the “count” method of gauging 
the direction and extent of future moves. 
80 Pages—21 Charts 
8% x 11 in a loose leaf flexible binder, $5.00 


,) Pin your check to this advertise- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
- = money refunded. 
_§ . SEND FOR PROOF AND FREE 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 

















Very truly 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall you 
are Sir Boss. Everything here; 
the cool, quiet lounges and 
cheerful rooms, the Ocean Decks 
and modern health baths, the 
eniertainments, superb food. 
friendly service, and countless 
little comforts—all exist distinctly 
for your amusement or repose. 
Even the beach is at our door, 
inviting you to a romp with the 
suri, a snooze on the sand. If 
golf, tennis, and fishing suit your 
mood—here you may indulge it 
to your heart’s content. Come 
down soon. The latch-string is 
always out at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, and you'll never regret you 
pulled it. 

American Plan—Room with bath 
One person—single room 
CHALFONTE, $7 up; HADDON HALL, $8 up 
Two persons—double room 
CHALFONTE, $12 up: HADDON HALL, $14 up 
Europ. Plan rates on appl. Send for bklit. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 








The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

May 18, 1934. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable July 1, 1934 to stockholders 

of record June 15, 1934. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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Future of Dealer Codes Uncertain 
—Schools for Auto Mechanics 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotwe Editor 


Breakers Ahead for Dealer Code. 
With sales declining for the first time in 
a number of months and with dealer 
stocks at least ample for current needs, 
the maximum used-car allowance of the 
dealer code is right now undergoing its 
first really severe test. 

The harder sales are to make, the 
greater will be the tendency to evade 
the letter of the ruling. That is why 
the real test is just coming. 

Recent rulings have strengthened the 
hand of code authorities for enforcement 
and talk of more drastic enforcement 
measures grows louder with each pass- 
ing week. Investigators have unearthed 
many and devious methods of “chisel- 
ing” being practiced by dealers, but the 
retailers in general remain firm in the 
belief that disobedience is very much 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Factory executives are co-operating 
fully to help the dealer code authority 
in its task of enforcement, but greater 
skepticism about the final outcome ex- 
ists among manufacturers than among 
dealers. This has been the case ever 
since the maximum used-car allowance 
provision first was proposed. 

In the long run, I believe, the maxi- 
mum allowance will work or fail on 
the basis of the thinking and acting of 
a majority of individual dealers working 
on an individual basis. The dealer code 
can never be enforced in opposition to 
the general sentiment of a majority of 
retailers any more than the 18th amend- 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a distribu- 
tion of fifty cents per share on the Company's 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable June 15, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on June 


1934 
? H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


























serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 

















ment to the United States Constitu- 
tion could be enforced. The maximum 
used-car allowance has much to recom- 
mend it from the standpoint of basic 
business principles. Its successful op- 
eration will help dealers. But its per- 
manent future is not yet assured. 


Traveling Schools for Ford Men. In- 
struction in Ford car repairs and service 
provided for mechanics employed in the 
7,000 Ford dealerships in the United 
States is now being amplified by means 
of a fleet of specially equipped traveling 
schools operating from each of the 32 
Ford branches in the United States. 

Twenty-eight thousand mechanics and 
service managers in Ford dealerships 
attend the schools. A similar number of 
employees, other than those actually en- 
gaged in the repair and service whose 
duties demand some familiarity with the 
subjects covered, also are given the 
privilege of attending. In addition, sev- 
eral thousand mechanics in other than 
dealer garages are given instruction for 
Ford cars and trucks by the traveling 
school. 


Hudson Uses Humor. Hudson has just 
released two two-reel sound pictures for 
use by dealers in promotion. They should 
turn out to be whusually interesting 
merchandising pieces. Both are of the 
business-comedy type. 


Great Britain Eases Horsepower Tax. 
From now on the horsepower tax on a 
car of the Chevrolet type in Great 
Britain will be only about $99 as against 
about $131 heretofore. The British 
horsepower tax has been reduced from 
£1 to 15 shillings per horsepower. 

This heavy tax has long been the 
cause of small-engined automobiles in 
Great Britain. Being forced to produce 
cars of this type for the home market, 
British makers have been handicapped 
in export competition with the larger 
and more powerful American vehicles. 


Which Stocks Are a 

Buy Now? many 
Write for this 
report—gratis 
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Div. 68-1, Babson Park, Mass. gcc! 





Ward Baking picked Plymouth 
on Facts...Experience proves 
they were Right 


ARD BAKING COMPANY'S transpor- 

tation manager makes a point of 
keeping a critical check on “‘All 
Three’’ of the low-priced cars. 


‘*We haven’t always used Plym- 
ouths,” he says. “ But for the last three 
years, we’ve been buying nothing else.” 

He has found that Plymouth is the 
only low-priced car with all of the 
features an efficient job requires. 


For Plymouth alone offers Hydraulic 
Brakes and a Safety-Steel Body—the 
most sensible insurance for the men 
who drive on today’s busy highways. 

And it’s the only low-priced car with 
Floating Power engine mountings and 
Individual Wheel Springing—the fea- 
tures that assure greater comfort, keep 
the men alert and on their toes. 

Check Plymouth’s extra value. Any 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer will 
gladly give you all the facts you need. 





IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED car 





